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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always 
Companion building, and every oppor- | 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each | 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departnents, | 
and to point out the principal features of | 
interest. As practically the entire work of | 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in | 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 


welcome at The 








visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


PECIAL interest attaches to the beginning 

of the academic year at Amherst, because 
the college, which now enters upon its ninety- 
second year, has a new man at the head of 
its affairs. President Alexander Meiklejohn, 
whose formal installation will occur on October 
16th, comes to his new place from Brown 
University, of which he has been the dean | 
since 1901. He was born in England forty | 
years ago, but came to this country with his | 
parents when he was achild. He is a graduate 
of Brown, of the class of 1893, and became | 
a member of the faculty in 1897. He is 
counted one of the strongest men in the New 
England educational field—a man of broad 
scholarship, of exceptional administrative 
ability and of most pleasing personality. 
Under his leadership, Amherst counts upon 
such progress as will uphold its best traditions. 





& 


ITTSFIELD, Massachusetts, is the first 

place in New England, and perhaps the 
first in the country, to announce its plans for 
a celebration on January 1, 1913, in honor of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Doubtless-the anniversary will 
be observed in many places when the time 
comes. The wonderful advance of the colored | 
race in the half-century that has elapsed since | 
January 1, 1863, is one of the most striking | 
things in the whole story of American civiliza- | 
tion. It may well receive recognition and | 
encouragement. ‘ | 





MASSACHUSETTS man left for Alaska 

last month to bring back six little animals, 
for which he is said to have paid the enormous | 
sum of forty-five thousand dollars. The ani- | 
mals are silver-gray foxes. He intends to use 
them for breeding on a New Hampshire farm. | 
The silver-gray fox is so exceedingly rare that 
its beautiful fur commands a constantly advan- | 
cing price. It is the most valuable fur-bearing | 
animal that has been successfully propagated | 
in captivity, but the hazards of the business | 
are so great that most dealers are deterred from | 
undertaking it. m | 

HE state forester of Massachusetts takes a | 

gloomy view of the condition of the chest- | 
nut - trees. The blight, which now prevails | 
almost everywhere in the eastern part of the | 
country, has resisted all the efforts of those | 
who have been studying it. It is agreed that 
the only way to fight it is by cutting off the 
sound trees in a wide zone round all infected 
areas, and then abandoning the infected areas 
to their fate. This checks, if it does not 
prevent, the spread of the disease. Pennsyl- 
vania has been the worst sufferer, although it 





has spent much money in combating the 
blight. In Massachusetts, where chestnut | 


forms about one-sixth of the timber, the sug- 
gested ‘‘dead-line,’’ if drawn near the main | 
front of the disease, will leave not less than | 
two-thirds of the total stand to die. ‘The cost 
of examining all the infected trees, and of the | 





application of any known means of stopping | 
the trouble, is so great as to make the attempt 
impracticable. The best advice that the fores- | 
ter can give to the owners of chestnut-trees in 
Massachusetts is to work up the healthy timber 
into the forms for which it is fitted, as railroad- 
ties, poles, and the like, with cord-wood as the 
by-product, and to preserve the timber against 
the time of approaching scarcity that he pre- 
dicts. If properly handled, the wood will keep 
for many years. - 

HERE were interesting exercises in the 

little Massachusetts town of Colerain on 
the last days of August, in commemoration of 
the raising of the first United States flag over a 


schoolhouse—an event that took place there ex- | will be 


actly a century earlier. The program included 


a pageant, in which the scenes of pioneer days 
and of the making and raising of the flag were 
faithfully reénacted, and the dedication of a 


| themselves wove. 
| flag we know, but it was no less beautiful to 


ja tiger. 
| of his paws on the dog’s body. 


| prevailed, and I did not move. 





bronze tablet on a boulder above the graves of 


Amasa and Rhoda Shippee, who made and | 
raised the flag. The flag-pole of 1812 consisted 
of two young pines, which Amasa Shippee 
cut in a swamp near the schoolhouse and 
spliced together. His wife and some of her | 
neighbors made the flag from fabric that they 
It had fewer stars than the 


those who loved it. The old log schoolhouse on 

Catamount Hill has long since disappeared, but 
the Catamount Hill Association has loyally 

kept alive its memory and its traditions. In 

one sense, the exercises at Colerain were local, 

—an old-home gathering of Catamount Hill 

families, —but in their significance they were 
national. ‘The visible union of the flag and 

the public school, which began in Colerain a 
century ago, when the nation was engaged in 

foreign war, is now happily fixed in every 

part of the country. It is a symbol that the 

yenius of liberty protects and promotes the free 

education of youth, and that the security of 
the republic lies in the patriotic purposes and 

the civie ideals that are instilled into youthful | 
hearts. 

*® 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE TRAIL. 


OOD fellowship prevails in far places, 
(; writes Mr. F. A. Talbot in ‘‘The New 

Garden of Canada.’’ When travelers 
meet on lonely trails, the first inquiry is in 
regard to food-supplies or other necessities. 
The one may be a millionaire and the other a 
‘*hobo’’; it does not matter; they meet as 
brothers, to share and share alike. 


One of the strangest features of the trail is 
the comparatively large number of travelers 
one meets afoot. They disdain the packhorse, 
because they can get along quicker on ‘*shank’s 
mare.’’ With a horse, on a trail such as winds 
over the divide, one can only reckon om a 
steady one and a half to two miles an hour; 
afoot, one can easily keep up a pace of three 
or four miles an hour, and these back woodsmen 
are pedestrians of the finest class. 

As we dropped down into the Athabaska 
valley, we met a ‘‘hiker.’’ He was trudging 
sturdily along, without any protection against 
the inclement weather, with only a small pack 
strapped to his back and his rifle slung over 
his shoulder. He was making a steady three 
miles an hour, and as he came within hailing 
distance, cheerily sang out to us. We drew 
rein, and inquired after his welfare. 

‘Where are you going ?’’ 

‘*Wolf Creek !’’ 

Phew! This was something like a walk! It 
was nearly six o’clock; there was a fearsome 
lonely trail ‘over a rough country, and there 
was no likelihood of his meeting a soul for | 
sixteen miles. But he never paused in his gait. 
He went on like a machine, throwing back | 
answers to our interrogations. 

‘‘How long are you going to keep going 
to-night?’’ 

‘Until about nine. Then I’ll make a fire, 
roll up in my blanket until dawn, and be off | 
again.’’ 

‘*How about food ?’’ | 

‘*T’m all right. I’ve got some bannock and 
cold pork in my pocket. That’ll do for to-night, 


}and I’ll strike a railway camp about ten in the 


se 
‘*Nothing wanted ?’’ | 
‘*No, thanks. Good night!’’ | 
e was gone, lost to sight round a bend in 
the trail. Wemet many a ‘‘hiker,’’ who either 
disdained his horse or did not possess one, . 
plodding along as nonchalantly as a pedes- 
trian treads a city street. 
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OUTSTARING A TIGER. 


ANY exaggerated stories have been told 
of wild beasts cowed by the power of 
the human eye. It is beyond doubt, 

however, that few animals can long endure the 
steady gaze of man. Whether or not the tiger 
that a contributor to Field encountered was 
intimidated wholly in this manner is left to 
the judgment of the reader. 


I was traveling by road some years ago in 
India between Belgaum and Kohlapur. One 
morning I went out with my bull-terrier to 
shoot oe near the Dak bungalow, in! 
which | intended to remain overnight. \ 

As I was making my — through the jungle 
I heard a curious choking kind of noise behind 
me. Looking round, I mi my dog, and | 
on going back for him, came face to face with | 
. He crouched about six yards away, 
holding the dog by the throat, and with one} 
I stood quiet, 
and the tiger, on seeing me, released his hold, 
but still kept his paw on the terrier’s body. 
Thus we stared at each other. 

My first impulse was to fire both barrels of 
my shotgun into his eyes, but second thoughts 
All this time 
neither of us took his eyes off the other. At | 
last the tiger he quietly lifted his paw from | 
the dog, turned slowly round, and disappeared 
into the jungle. I picked up the terrified dog, 
and found that he had been severely slashed. 
Eventually he quite recovered. I have often 
since wondered what would have happened if 
I had fired both barrels into the tiger’s eyes. 
Very likely if I had done so I should not now be , 
alive to tell of it. } 


High School Graduates. 


who wish to prepare themselves effectively for Mechanical 
and Electrical Draftsmen, Construction and | 
Installation Engineers, and for ‘echnica 
Business Positions should apply to the Educa- 
tional Department of e General Electric 
C ompany at West Lynn, Mass. Accepted appli- 
cants will be paid regular compensation while receiv- 
ing instruction in the classroomsand shops. Applicants 
admitted at all times. Send for descriptive booklet. 














Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s”’ 
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EONARD S4 00 


Guaranteed 


WATCH 


Genuine Leonard Watch, 14 
size, stem wind, stem set, 
highly polished movement. 
Handsome dial, sunken sec- 
ond dial. Case Composition 
Gilt Metal; looks like gold. 
Case NOT gold-plated, but 
solid of same metal 
throughout. Splendid time- 














keeper, works and case 
guaranteed for 1 year. 


New Watch, just on market; 
smaller and better than any 
s1 Watch ever offered before. 


Post-paid, Only $1.00. 





LEONARD WATCH CO., Dept. 10, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Standard Brand 
of 
7 Cocoa, 


SDORP 
ROYAL Coco 


DUTCH 


Is Absolutely Pure. 


@) 





Requires 
only 





as of other makes 








like this 
3'8" x 4'9" 





A Strikingly Beautiful and Very 
Popular Window. 


The top is glazed with clear, leaded, crystal 
sheet glass. Customers who have had this 
window are greatly pleased. The price is much 
lower than that of similar windows elsewhere. 


Storm Windows 


Winter is coming. Prepare for it now by tit- 
ting your house with storm windows. Keep 
out the drafts. Prevent coldsand sickness. Have 
a warm, comfortable house and save dollars 
on your fuel bill. Storm windows will save 
their cost the first winter and will last for years. 
All sizes in 2, 4 and 12 lights. From 86ec. up. 
Send for our immense catalogue of building 
material. We furnish everything for building 
direct from the mill at wholesale prices. 
Send to-day and don’t forget those storm windows. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 


} because of its 
Double Strength. 
Sample on request. 











BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


PREPARES young men and 
young women to fill good-paying 
situations as Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers and Secretaries, and 
guarantees to PLACE them satis- 
factorily when qualified. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 
BEGIN ANY MONDAY. 





CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 





400 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 








18 Boylston St., cor. Washington St., , 
= 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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Why 





Practical Men 





Demand Amatite 





OOFING that 

needs paint ev- 
ery two years can’t 
hold the market a- 
gainst A matite— 
which needs no 
paint whatever. 


Practical men 
know the great ad- 
vantage ofa roof that 
needs no painting. 
They know what a 

fi nuisance the paint- 
mj ing is. They know 
ei how much it costs. 
They know how lia- 
ble they are to neg- 





lect to paint their roofs at the prop- 
er time. 

Painted roofings are waterproof 
only where the paint is. Amatite is 
waterproof all the way through. 

Amatite is sold in the usual con- 
venient rolls of 110 square feet with 
a smooth lap where the mineral sur- 
face is omitted, so as to secure a 
tight joint. Nails and cement are 
packed in the center of each roll. 

Free sample and booklet on re- 
quest to nearest office. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City a 7 New Orlcans 
Seattle Eng. 
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Electricity ? 


at no more cost than kerosene 
operated and kept in order—cost 


England. ur new catalogue 
with illustrations. Ask for catalogue F. 





Why Don’t You Light 
Your Country Place By 


W E can light your house, grounds, barns, 
creamery or any buildings, by electricity 


reach of any one—not an expensive outfit. 

The cost averages one-third or less than you will 

pay for current bought of an ordinary company. 
This system is installed in hundreds of homes in New 

ives full description, 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pitamakan and I returned to Fort 

Benton after our perilous winter in the 
depths of the Rockies. For a time I was 
well content to remain within the walls 
of the stockade and rest and sleep, and 
tell over and over to the eagerly listening 
company-men the story of our hardships. 

A month after our return, however, the 
factor loaded two keel-boats and three 
bateaux with furs and robes, and telling 
off the crew and putting my Uncle Wesley 
in charge, sent them, one fine morning, 
on their way to far St. Louis. After 
their departure I found life in the fort was 
not so pleasant; I missed my uncle’s com- 
panionship sorely. True, I went out 
with the fort hunter whenever he made 
a trip for meat, but as there were now 
only a few mouths to feed, he hunted not 
oftener than once a fortnight, and then 
for a few hours only. Why should he? 
Immense herds of buffalo were constantly 
grazing in the bottom; in the early morn- 
ing we shot them, often from the very 
walls of the fort. 

Moreover, the Blackfeet had all moved 

out on the far plains for the summer, 
and Pitamakan had gone with them; 
saying that his father needed him to herd 
the family horses, he had firmly refused to 
accept our hospitality. Although my 
uncle’s good and faithful wife, Tsistsaki, 
did all she could to make me happy and 
contented in our little home, I found the 
monotony of it all become, week by week, 
less and less endurable, until at last I 
actually fell sick from lack of companion- 
ship and proper exercise. 

If Pitamakan had stayed with me, we 
could have lounged away the whole sum- 
mer at the fort—in which event this story 
would never have been written. It all 
happened because I was left moping there 
in the fort, the only boy within its four 
walls. 

Early in August several hundred of the 
principal Blackfeet came to the fort for a 
fresh supply of powder and ball, and for 
two days trade was lively. Their camp, 
they said, was on the Missouri at the 
mouth of Sun River. Within a moon they 
were expecting the River People to join 
them there for a season of intertribal trade 
and horse-racing. 

Pitamakan’s father, White Wolf, was 
one of the visiting party, and I went 
quickly up to him to ask about my friend’s 
health. 

‘*Your elder brother sends you greeting,’’ 
the stern old warrior replied, ‘‘and asks you 
to come and stay with him fora time. There 
will be great fun for young and old when we 
and the River People meet. ’’ 

Without waiting to hear more, I ran to 
Tsistsaki, who was. busy at the fireplace pre- 
paring her share of a feast for the visitors. 
‘*Pitamakan asks me to go and stay with him!’’ 
I cried. ‘‘O Tsistsaki! As you love me, let 
me go!’ 

Rising from the hearth, she gave me a hug 
and kiss. 

‘*Yes, my son, of course you shall go,’’ she 
said, heartily. ‘‘Yes, and I’ll go with you. 
Your uncle will not be here for several moons, 
so it is right for us to go and live in the great 
camp for a time. It is long, long since I slept 
in a lodge. My nostrils are hungry for the 
odor of trampled sage and the sweet-smelling 


[i was early in the spring of 1861 that 


of the happy people feasting and dancing. My 
ears long for the laughter and singing and 
drumming of the people as the sun goes down. 
Yes, my son, we will go to the camp with 
this party, and have a good time. ’”’ 


So we set out under the protection of Pita- | 
makan’s father, White Wolf, who was Tsist- | 
saki’s own brother. We each rode a good horse, | 


and we had two pack-animals laden with our 
bedding, clothing and food, and with numerous 
presents for our friends. 

I carried a new rifle; that is, it was new for 
me, although it was a weapon of some age that 
belonged to my uncle. My own father had 
made it in the little shop in St. Louis. I took 
that for a good omen; a sign that I should be | 





QUEST OF THE FISA-DOG SKIN | 


In Ten Chapters. Chapter One. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





“WHAT DO YOU CALL IT? 





I~ JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ (ap-1-KUN-I) 


WHERE DID IT LIVE? 


WHERE DID YOU GET IT?" 





the big lake and the river that bore their 
name, and their chief means of subsist- 
ence was deer-hunting and salmon-fishing. 
They also dried immense quantities of 
camass and bitterroot, articles of food of 
which the Blackfeet were very fond. 

The Blackfeet did not allow the Pend 
d’Oreilles or the Flatheads, Nez Percés, 
Kootenais, or any other West-of-the- 
Rockies tribes, to hunt on their buffalo 
plains unless they came out of the range 
to some certain specified point of meeting. 
In this instance it had been decided the 
season before that the Pend d’Oreilles 
should come to trade with the Blackfeet 
here, at the mouth of Sun River, in the 
choke-cherry moon—a month that was 
now at hand. They were to cross the 
range by the Sun River pas’, and were 
privileged to kill all the buffaloes they 
could on their way to the meeting-point. 
That meant much to the people of the 
other side; for buffalo meat—best of all 
flesh—was a welcome change of diet, and 
the big, heavy, well-furred hides answered 
many purposes for which the skins of deer 
and elk were inadequate. 

Pitamakan and I passed a pleasant 
evening, talking over our experiences of 
the winter. Early the next morning we 
crossed the Missouri at the ford just above 
the first falls. Several miles back from 
the stream I fired the first shot from my 
new rifle, and dropped an antelope in its 
tracks at a distance of more than two 
hundred yards. A little later we each 
killed a big, fat buck antelope. We now 
had all the meat our horses could easily 
carry, and so, although there were some 
buffaloes farther on, we did not molest 
them. After skinning our kills and pack- 
ing on the meat we lost no time in going 
back to camp. We wanted to be on hand 
when the visifors came. Late in the 
evening some returning hunters reported 
that the Pend d’Oreilles were camped on 
the Sun River, about a half-day’s journey 
away, and that they would probably trail 
in on the morrow before noon. 

Early the next morning there was a 
tremendous stir and bustle of preparation 
incamp. The women cooked great quan- 
tities of meat,—broiled and boiled,—and 
got out tempting portions of rich dried 
meat, back fat and bags of berry pem- 
mican. Then they put on their best buck- 
skin dresses, ornamented with embroidery 


fortunate with it. It had a cap lock, and shot | kiss was the Blackfoot salutation among men|of beads or colored porcupine quills, and 


a ball weighing thirty-two to the pound. Oh, | 


but I was proud of it, and of the powder- 
horn and the ball-and-cap pouch slung at my 
side! 

With so good a gun, I did not intend to run 
short of ammunition; although the kind factor 
had laughed at me, I had taken, on credit from 


the company store, five hundred extra rounds | 
of ammunition and seven boxes of caps, now | 
safely stowed in the center of one of the| 


packs. 
It is about forty miles from Fort Benton to 


the mouth of Sun River. We left the fort late | 


in the afternoon; not until late in the after- 
noon of the next day did we draw near to the 
great camp. It consisted of more than five 
hundred lodges, scattered in groups on the 
plain, from the Missouri River for several miles 
up the smaller stream. The whole valley and 
the hills on either side were covered with herds 


| of grazing horses, and long before we sighted 
<rowth of the plains. My eyes ache for a sight | 


the camp we could hear the noise of it: the | 
confused, continuous sound of shouting, sing- | 
ing, laughing, drumming, crying of children, 


the wailing of the bereaved, and the barking | 


of hundreds of dogs. 

‘*Oh, but it sounds good! It sounds good!’’ 
Tsistsaki exclaimed. 

So it did. As we came nearer and nearer, I 
knew that I was getting excited. The people 
saw us coming, and many rode out to greet us. 
| Foremost of them all was Pitamakan, racing 
across the flat on a big pinto horse. Straight 
past me he rode with a shout of welcome, 
wheeled, and coming up beside me, sprang 
from his horse to mine, just behind the saddle, 
| and gave me a bear-like hug anda kiss. Yes, 
| exactly that, for in'those days the embrace and 


as well as among women. 

‘“‘Oh, I am glad to see you again, brother!’’ 
my friend exclaimed. 

And I answered that I was glad to see him. 


**Yonder is our lodge,’’ he said, pointing to | 


one on the right edge of a group of forty or 
fifty of them; but I had already recognized it 
by the two enormous otters painted in black 
and red on the outside, for the otter was White 
Wolf’s sacred medicine-animal. 

| Pitamakan slid to the ground, caught and 
remounted his own horse, and presently we 
halted in front of the lodge. The women, 
with tears of joy streaming down their cheeks, 
|eame hurrying out, and embraced Tsistsaki. 
They would have kissed me, too, but I man- 


|aged to elude them under pretense of caring | 


for my horse. They were good old motherly 
souls, and considered me a real member of the 
family. 


inside and sat down on the soft buffalo-robe 


While White Wolf, Pitamakan and I went | 


| with elk tusks, carefully combed and braided 
| their hair, and painted their faces red or 
| yellow, as their fancy dictated. The men 
|spent much more time on their toilets, and 
when they had given their beautiful war 
clothes and eagle-plume war-bonnets a last 
preening, and had proudly mounted their most 
fiery horses to ride out to meet the incoming 
tribe, they were simply gorgeous—a mass of 
| rainbow color. 

Pitamakan and I went with them, although 
| in the rear of the chiefs, as befitted our station. 
| Two miles beyond the farther end of the great 
| camp we saw the Pend d’Oreilles coming ; their 
horses raised a trail of dust that mounted into 
the blue of the mountain sky. There were 
perhaps a thousand, all told, of the visiting 
tribe. 

The first thing that struck me was that they 
rode fine big horses of a breed superior to the 
Spanish stock of the Blackfeet. Then, as they 
| came closer, I saw that the men were not 





| couches, the women unpacked the horses and | physically the equal of the tall, lean, proudly 


| brought in the stuff. Then they cooked some 
buffalo ribs and service-berries for us, a simple 
| meal that we ate with keen appetites. 

As the evening advanced, many visitors came 


anxious to hear his news of the fort and its 
people. There was much talk of the coming 
of the River’ People, and of how they should 
be welcomed to the camp. 


I may as well say here that the River People | 


( Nii-tuk-tai-tup-pi) were the Indians to 
whom the early voyageurs gave the name of 
Pend d’Oreilles,—ear pendants, — because 
they wore such enormous shell earrings. Their 
home was in the great forests that bordered 


| poised Blackfeet. 


They were shorter and 
darker. Their hair was in many cases loose 
and uncombed, and they were not so well 


| dressed. Most of them wore leggings and shirts - 
}and smoked with White Wolf, for they were | 


of buckskin without ornamentation, and togas 
|of the same material. The Blackfeet adopted 
for their costume whatever was most beautiful 
in design and color among the different tribes 
that they met and fought, and in consequence, 
were the most richly dressed Indians of all the 
plains. 

As we neared the other column, with our 
chiefs and medicine-men in the lead, we struck 
up the song of welcome, a powerful chant that 
quickens the blood. When it ended, the other 








SECS 
tribe began its song. We alternated in singing | 
and firing salutes until we met. Then the 
leaders of both tribes dismounted and embraced 
one another, sat down, and smoked a pipe of | 

friendship, while we common ones looked on. 
‘*Brother,’’ said our chief, Big Lake, to 
Ap-o-kai-yo, White Bear, the Pend d’Oreilles 
chief, ‘‘I am glad that you are come into our 
country, and that we are met this day. In| 
my band of horses is a certain black, swift | 
four- -year-old; I give him to you.”’ 
‘*T shall be glad to receive your present, ’” | 


replied White Bear, in fairly good Blackfoot. | knew that his medicine was of the life of ss: 


‘‘T and my children are happy to be with you | 
this day here on your plains. We have looked | 
forward to this day and to meeting you. The) 
gods are good; they have given us a fine day. 


I take that to be a sign that we shall continue | and drew out a stuffed skin about three feet | 


to live in friendship. ’’ 

There were so many to share in the pipe of | 
peace that it was soon smoked out. When the | 
last whiff had been drawn, the medicine-man, 
who was master of ceremonies, ostentatiously 
knocked out the ashes, the party rose and | 
mounted their horses, and the long column | 
proceeded on its way. | 

Pitamakan and I remained, for a time, where | 
we were, in order to watch 
the cavaleade. I have 
never seen a happier lot 
of men and women and 
children than the Pend 
d’Oreilles who filed past 
us. Their packhorses, 
and even some of the 
horses that they rode, 
were fairly staggering un- 
der the loads of buffalo 
meat and hides piled on 
the sacks and panniers 
of household effects and 
the stuff that they had 
brought to trade to us. 
They were so happy over 
the success of their short 
hunt that many of them 
fairly wriggled in their 
saddles, and all kept up 
a constant stream of song 
and laughter and jokes. 
Many of the women and 
children were handsome, 
but they, like their men, 
had not such fine clothes 
as the Blackfeet. 

As the column drew 
near our great camp, each 
Blackfoot invited one of 
the Pend d’Oreilles to be- 
come his guest, and to set 
up his lodge close to his 
own. White Bear camped beside Big Lake, 
as was natural. Our greatest medicine-man, 
Red Eagle, had for his guest the head medicine- 
man of the other tribe, an old fellow named Sees 
Far. It was this man who was the cause of 
our great adventure, as I shall relate. 

The next afternoon Red Eagle gave a feast 
to the medicine-men of both tribes. All the 
morning there had been a lively trade; the 
visitors swapped fine buckskins, dried camass 
and bitterroot for our buffalo leather, buffalo- 
robes, saddles and trinkets. But all trade was 
suspended when the time for the feast ap- 
proached; it was to be in the open air and 
highly spectacular. During the course of it 
the Blackfeet Bulls Society were to dance, and 
every one wished to see them. 

Red Eagle’s women had cooked a lot of 
buffalo tongues and ribs, and stewed several 
kettlefuls of service-berries. At the right time 
these were brought from the lodge and appor- 
tioned to the guests, who sat in a great circle on 
buffalo-robes spread before a small fire. 

After they had eaten and smoked three pipes, 
the Bulls appeared. Each was a chief. Each 
wore a mask made of a buffalo bull’s head and 
a toga made of a buffalo-skin, and each carried 
a bunch of rattles made of dried buffalo dew- 
claws. Their masks were the complete head- 
skins of bulls, with the horns attached, and so 
stuffed with hay that they were quite lifelike. 
The wearers of these stooped far over, so that 
the masks really rested on the backs of their 
heads, for otherwise they could not have 
breathed. They came into the circle dancing 
slowly, ponderously, to the rhythm of the buf- 
falo song that was sung by the medicine-men. 
It was a song so weird and solemn that it chilled 
the heart, and made the little ones weep and 
hide their faces in their mothers’ robes. Round 
and round the circle danced the Bulls, imi- 
tating to the life the stately, heavy tread of the | 
shaggy beasts of the plain; and we, awed by | 
the strangeness of the scene and the harrowing 
song, sat silent and fascinated. Fear was in 
our hearts; it seemed as if this were the pre- 
lude to some dread catastrophe. I cannot tell 
how long they danced,—five minutes, ten min- | 
utes, perhaps, —but it seemed hours. And then 
at last the chief Bull led his companions out of 
the circle, and they danced off behind the near 
lodges and were gone. The suspense was | 
broken; the people breathed freely once more, 
and little by little their talk was resumed. 

The Pend d’Oreilles medicine-men now gave 
one of their tribal dances, but after the dance 
of the Bulls, it seemed tame. It was a pretty | 
dance, however, with a short, quick step. 





“SINK OR SWIM, LIVE OR DIE,.. 
PULL YOU OUT, OR YOUR NAME IS... 


| will I sell this medicine! 


somehow made me think of the northern lights 


| alternately flashing and dying in the winter 
| sky. 


The performance did not last long. 
Following it, old Sees Far did a dance all by | 

himself that created a sensation. Moving out 

from the others and seating himself near the 





Whoever will get me one shall choose two 
hundred head of horses from my band!’’ 
Pitamakan, standing by my side, nudged me 
in the ribs. ‘‘We will go get it for him,’’ he 
| said, confidently. 
‘*Yes, let us go get one for him,’’ I agreed, 


fire, he placed in front of him something round 


and long, enclosed in a painted buckskin sack. | 


For five minutes or more he sat with bowed | 
head, praying, sometimes gently pressing the | 
sack with the palms of both hands, and fre- | 
quently making the sign for water; by this we | 


| water. 

Presently he sang a short song, and untied | 
the mouth of the sack; sang another, and put 
| his right hand into the sack; sang another, | 









" «“ OU may 

“3 ¥ heard,’’ said 
* Redding, ‘ ‘that | 
truth lies at the bottom of a well, 


but I’ve seen it dug up from the 


bdy, AND THE DURIAN - i 


have | 
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just as confidently as if the seven or eight 
hundred miles of perilous traveling that lay 
between us and the mouth of the Columbia 
River were but a day’s jaunt, and there were 
no hostile Indians along the trail. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 






in the compound, and 

| that therefore by the 

old law it is his.’ 

| ‘* *What did you tell him-?’ 
‘“**T told him,’ Bill replied, 


| long and a foot in diameter, the like of which | bed of a river, and everybody seemed to know | ‘that the old law didn’t go in the compound, 


no one there had ever seen. 
It was the skin of a dark-furred animal, with 


|a head like a dog and a body without feet or 
Where the front legs should have been | 


legs. 
were protuberances that looked like the fins of 
a fish; behind them the body tapered to a fin- 
like tail. When the people saw that, their 
eyes almost popped out of their heads, and 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





with one accord they gave a loud, long-drawn 
‘*Ah-h-h !’’ of surprise. 

Four times now, the old man made the sign 
for water; then, holding the thing out in front 
of him with both hands, he rose, and, singing 
a low crooning, quavering song, danced a few 
steps to the north, then back to the south, then 
to the east. When he had danced to the west, 
he stopped, made the sign for water four times 
again, stooped and picked up the sack and began 
to draw it over his strange medicine. 

‘*Wait! Wait!’ old Red Eagle cried. ‘‘Let 
us see that queer animal.’’ And a hundred 
voices echoed his request. 

Sees Far hesitated, then held up a hand to 
motion the crowding people back, and said, 
‘*Yes, you shall see, but you may not touch it. 
No, you may not so much as put a finger on 
it, else my medicine will be broken. Thrice 
has this medicine-animal saved my life. Twice 
when I was about to die from sickness, and 
once when I was waylaid by the enemy.’’ 

‘‘What do you call it? Where did it live? 
Where did you get it?’’ Red Eagle asked, and 
we all waited breathlessly for the answer. 

‘*No Pend.d’Oreille has ever been where this 
animal came from,’’ he replied. ‘‘I got it 
from a people whom we call Fish-Eaters, and 
they got it from a tribe still farther off. A 
tribe that lives where the big river of the west 
empties into a salt lake so big that it reaches 
clear to the jumping-off place of the world. 
The animal is called fish-dog, because, as they 
say, it lives only in the water, swimming about 
like a fish, yet has the face of a dog, and 
barks like a dog.’’ 

‘*And is ita fierce animal—or fish creature?’’ 
some one asked. 

‘*A very dangerous one. Those from whom 
I got it say that it swims about in large bands, 
upsets boats, and eats the people when they 
are spilled into the water. ’’ 

‘*Now, that is a medicine-animal !’’ cried old 
Stone Arrow, crippled, sickly, yet the richest 
of all the Blackfeet. ‘‘I will give you twenty 
horses for it! I know it would make me well !’’ 

*‘No!’? said Sees Far, shortly. 

‘*Fifty head |? 

ee N Oo Y ’ 

‘*A hundred head !’’ 

We all gasped; that was a fabulous price. 
But again came the answer, ‘‘No. Not for all 
your horses and those of the Blackfeet people 
I cannot sell it, 
because it is my life.’’ 

Stone Arrow dropped his head, and for a 
moment was silent. Then, straightening up, 


The | | he roared, ‘‘One of these fish-dog skins I must | as it begins to bear, everybody claims it. 


. YOU STAY UNDER WATER UNTIL WE 
MUD.” 


| that it was truth, all right.’ 
| We were lolling in our steamer-chairs, in 
the shade of the deck-house, and after a little 
| while Redding went on: 

‘*Tt was in Borneo, among the Dyaks. Before 
I left the islands I dropped down there to see 
a friend of mine who is running a rubber plan- 
tation. He wanted me to go in with him, and 
as the proposition seemed 
worth looking into, I went 
down. 

*“*T found him living, 


native-style house, set on 
stilts, with a nice little 


calls a ‘compound,’ and a 
lovely big swamp at one 


thing worse. 
‘*The swamp is part of 
a new clearing, and the 


one end of it—natives, all 
of them, and a tough- 
looking lot. I could easily 


that they would all drop 
their axes and bush-hooks 
and take to the woods 


knives if they were not 
afraid of the government. 


round for a couple of 


man, an English chap 
named Laidlaw, were out 
on the plantation most of 
the day; but they took 
a little time off now and 


course, we were together. I enjoyed those eve- 
nings. Laidlaw plays the French horn,—the 
finest instrument in the world for me,—and Bill 
sings fairly well, so we had a concert nearly 
every night. 

‘*Laidlaw was a funny-looking chap. Al- 
though not more than five feet nine, and short- 
legged, his back was as broad as a freight-car, 
and his chest measured forty-five inches. He 
was like that fellow that Homer tells about, 
who looked tallest when he was sitting 
down. 

‘*Everything was pleasant until one morning 
I got up a little earlier than usual, and went 
out to stroll round the garden. On the far 
side, next to the jungle, I came on a curious 
tree, or rather, a tree with curious fruit on it. 
If you can imagine a chestnut-bur the shape 
of a watermelon and about ten inches long, you 
will have a very good idea of what the fruit 
was. -I had never seen it, or anything like it 
before, but I had heard about it, and concluded 
that the tree was a durian. 

‘*By bending down a limb, I could reach one 
of the fruits, and I cut it off—it was too prickly 
to pull. When I had sliced off the outside, I 
came to a yellowish pulp that smelt worse 
than a Limburger cheese, so I knew it was a 
durian. I tasted it, and honestly, it was 
delicious. 

‘‘While I was eating it, one of the house 
servants came along. As soon as he saw what 
I had, he rushed up to me, chattering like a 
monkey, and snatched the durian out of my 
hands. Of course I couldn’t understand a 
word of what he said, but it was plain enough 
that he was angry; and when a tame yellow 
man stands up to a white man out here in the 
East, you can be sure that something serious 
is the matter. 

‘*T told Bill about it as soon as I got back to 
the house, but he was as much in the dark as 
I was. However, just as we were leaving the 
breakfast-table, the native who had snatched 
the durian appeared at the door with another 
man of his tribe. They talked a while with 
Bill, and went away. 

**What is it?’ I asked. 

‘ ‘He says that you were stealing his fruit,’ | 
| said Bill. 
| ‘**His fruit! Why, the tree is in your com- 
pound.’ 

‘**Yes,’ said Bill, ‘but he claims it by the | 
old law. The durian doesn’t come into bear- | 
ing until it is fifteen years old. Before that, | 
of course, it isn’t worth anything, but as soon 
This 





with his foreman, in a} 


garden behind it that he | 


side that he calls some-| 


men were still at work on | 


believe what Bill said— | 


with their head-hunting | 
‘“‘T had been loafing | 


weeks, and was enjoying | 
myself. Bill and his fore- | 


then for hunting or fishing; and evenings, of | 


and that the tree is mine.’ 

‘*T supposed that settled the matter, but it 
| didn’t. At dusk that night the native came 
| back, and a dozen others with him. They 
talked for a time with Bill, and went away. 
I noticed that Bill, when he came in, looked 
worried. 

‘**They have brought a challenge,’ 
announced. 

‘* ‘What sort of a challenge?’ 

‘**They want to find out about that durian- 

tree, —who owns it, —and they have challenged 
you to the diving test. I guess the tree 
|must belong to them. You can’t dive, nor 
| can I.’ 
** *How do they do it?’ asked Laidlaw, with 
|euriosity. And Bill went on to tell us. The 
native himself would dive, or pick a champion 
to do it for him. We were expected to do the 
|same. The man who stayed under longest 
would be the owner of the durian-tree, for it 
would be plain that truth was on his side. 

*“*T laughed, and said, ‘Tell them to run 
away and play!’ 

‘*But Bill didn’t laugh, nor did Laidlaw 
‘It isn’t so easy as you think,’ said Bill. ‘If 
I refuse, they will say that I am afraid, because 
I know truth is not on my side. That will 
|mean losing my grip on them—perhaps a riot 
You never can tell.’ Then Laidlaw struck in. 

‘**You know, I’ve a fancy I’d like to take 
that chap on. I believe I could do a bit in the 
diving line myself.’ 

‘**You!’ Billanswered. ‘When did you ever 
try it? You don’t know these boys. They 
can stay under a terrible time.’ 

***Oh, yes, I dare say,’ Laidlaw replied, 
| easily. ‘But the life-insurance examiners never 
found any fault with my lungs, and I had a 
little go with the pearl-divers in Ceylon once; 
and at home I used to do my two miles in fair 
time. Besides, I’ve been playing the horn now 
for about ten years.’ 

‘*Bill and I looked at Laidlaw and at eacn 
other. ‘I believe you could do it!’ said Bill. 
‘If you say so, it’s a go.’ 

‘**Sure I say so!’ And Laidlaw grinned 
cheerfully. 

‘*The preliminaries took several days. First, 
the stake or pool or fund or forfeit—whatever 
you please to call it—had to be prepared. 
The Dyak came to notify us that his was 
ready, and asked us to come and look at it. 
He had it laid out in the public hall of his 
house—a display of valuable mats, baskets and 
native fishing-tackle. We bowed, and went 
back and laid out our stake. Bill put in a 
rifle, Laidlaw a couple of pounds of brass 
wire,—they like that to make studs for their 
teeth,—and I threw ‘in my old watch. The 
Dyaks came and examined the goods, and when 
they went away you could see that this was 
going to be a great occasion, and that truth was 
likely to be a good deal agitated as to where 
she should perch. 

‘*The night before the match the natives had 
their man out in the open, and carefully fed 
him with seven little balls of compressed rice. 
Then they laid him down on their finest mat, 
covered him with the best sheet from the spare 
room, and said some sort of incantation over 
him. We didn’t want to be outdone by savages 
in mystic rites, so we took poor old Laidlaw 
out on the veranda, in plain sight, and fed 
him with seven chocolate caramels that Bill 
ceremoniously took out of a lingerie-trimmed 
box with a pair of gilt tongs. Then we rolled 
him up in an army blanket, and said our little 
incantation : 

‘**Tom Laidlaw, you pig-headed English- 
man, if you can’t stay under water longe! 
than this yellow Dyak, don’t come up at al! 
Remember that Britannia rules the wave, and 
England expects every man to do his duty; 
and sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish), 
you stay under water until we pull] you out, 0! 
your name is not Laidlaw, but M-U-D!’ Bi 
intoned it all in a voice that you could hear on 
the beach, and that made it sound as solem! 
as a baccalaureate address. 

‘*Karly the next morning we went down \) 
the river with the rifle, the brass wire and th 
watch. The Dyaks were ahead of us, and ha:! 

already built two fires, one for themselves an 
| one for us, and before each was a fine mat for 
the champion to rest on. 

‘Their man was faked, except for a fine ne’ 
waist-cloth. We stripped the mackintosh from: 

Laidlaw’s shoulders, and showed him forth i 
blue and white running trunks, that excite! 


he 








dance tune or song was sprightly, too, ond |kavet I am sure it would make me well!|man declares that his father planted the tree| much favorable comment, we judged, by tl 
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jabbering. The forfeits were placed together 
on the ground, where the crowd could examine 
them. 

‘‘When everything was ready, a group of 
natives waded out a little more than waist-deep, 
and planted two bamboo platforms for the 
champions to stand on; and by the side of each 
one they placed a bamboo pole. This was for 
the divers to hold on to while they were under 
water. 

‘-The native champion got up, and two men 
led him out to his grating. We led Laidlaw 
out to his. Each man took hold of his pole. 
There was a little pause; then one of the Dyaks 
raised his hand, and both men went under. 
Laidlaw was certainly prepared. I saw his 
chest rise and swell until, when he disappeared, 
he looked like a pouter-pigeon. 


‘*As the two men dropped out of sight, pan- | 
demonium broke loose. Every native —and | 
| frightful yell—a cry full of 


there were hundreds of them—began to shout, 
‘Lobon! lobon! lobon !’ and kept it up inces- 
santly. No white man has ever been able to 
find out what it means, but it is probably some 
invocation to the ruler of the waters or the 
Spirit of Truth. 

‘*Bill had his watch in his hand, and I had 
Laidlaw’s, and we kept looking at them, but 
we began to yell, too. ‘Hang to it, Tom! 
You’ve got him licked! Hurrah for old Eng- 
land! God save the King! Hold him, boy, 
hold him!’ All tommy -rot, of course, but 
you’ve seen college men at a football game, 
and you know how it is. 

‘*The men had been under a minute, and as 
yet there was no sign of distress. Another ten 
seconds passed, and then twenty. I thought I 
could see a little shakiness in the Dyak’s pole, 
but Laidlaw’s was as steady asa rock. The 
excitement grew keener and the yelling louder ; 
but Bill and I stopped shouting, and kept our 
eyes alternately on our watches and the poles. 
We were too excited to cheer. 

‘“‘Two minutes—two-ten, 


two-fifteen! The 


Dyak’s pole was certainly unsteady now, and |- 


his backers were yelling louder than ever. 
Laidlaw’s pole trembled a little, but there was 
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no serious wavering in it yet. The second- 
hands crept round to three minutes, passed it, 
moved to three-five, three-ten. Then, sud- 


denly, the roar from the crowds on the bank | 


seemed to redouble. ‘Lobon! lobon! lobon! 
lobon! lobon!’ Every man, woman and child 
was yelling it at the top of his or her voice, 


and most of them were dancing up and down | order not to disturb the jelly bed in which it| well what had happened. 


been fed was almost as amazing as the maneu- | 
| going to get it, and leaving the door open. 


| vers we had to go through to feed her—in 
| order not to be found out. It was so obviously 
low tide in the milk-bottle that we actually 
put some water in it—after Prr-Prr had drunk 
| off the cream. We actually did. And we had 


| to lift up the leg of lamb without breathing, in | 


**More hot water, mother?’’ asked Harriet, 


‘*Home is the only cozy spot on earth,’’ said 
mother, unfortunately curling her toes with 
warmth and enjoyment. 

Then she gave the worst shriek we ever 
heard a lady utter. We all knew perfectly 
Prr-Prr, refreshed 


or beating their breasts or making wild gestures | coldly reposed, and scrape fragments from its | | by slumber, had winsomely run up her leg, as 


with their arms as they watched 
the Dyak pole. It was moving 
in an uneven circle, as a man 
sways who is dizzy and going 
to fall. But Laidlaw’s pole 
was moving, too — trembling, 
shuddering, as if the strain on 
the man who was clinging to it 
was throbbing up through it 
from the water below. 

‘“*Then all at once came a 
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anger and disappointment and 
despair. I looked at the Dyak’s 
pole. It swayed slowly and 
steadily to one side, then popped 
straight up, and fell with a 
splash flat upon the water. 
The man was gone. He had 
let go. 

‘Instantly half a hundred 
natives were in the stream. In 
a few seconds they had their 
man on land and were at work 
overhim. Bill and I madea dash for Laidlaw. 
When his head came up, I thought somebody | 
had lost a Dutch cheese overboard; but he just 
let out one long ‘Huh!’ and then looked round 
and gasped, ‘Who wins?’ 

‘““The natives were not pleased, but they 


were square. They came right over with the | 


mats and baskets and other stuff, and seemed 


entirely satisfied that truth had triumphed and | had been a martyr to cats, and that her present | her eyes filled with tears. 
| inspiration. 
We had inflicted her with cats that had | nantly. 
strayed into sewers and been rescued by night- | be too early for the deed, but that night was 
watchmen; cats that had frisked up telegraph- | different. 
posts and been rescued by irate, red - faced | 
policemen ; cats that had strayed up fire-escapes were too rare not to have an effect. 
and howled forlornly until one of us had endan- | 


that the durian-tree belonged rightfully to Bill. 
But Laidlaw wouldn’t take back the brass wire. 

‘* *He was a game little chap,’ he said. ‘Let 
him keep it, and get his face wired up good 
and handsome if he wants to.’ ’’ 
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more severity even 


“ KILLING” 


R. BRUCE HORSFALL 


R-BRYCE HO! 


| under side. We had to be very careful lest this 
surreptitious feeding of the kitten be discovered. 

‘*It isn’t right for three girls to be so afraid | 
of one mother!’’ exclaimed Dena. 

And then we all doubled up with laughter, | 
for, barring her firm objection to kittens, 
mother was the gentlest creature! 

There’s no denying that, in the past, mother 


| ruling against them was a fair one. 





had killed old maids’ canaries and old bache- 
lors’ chickens; cats that, in their turn, had | 
| been killed or—what was worse—mangled by | 
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THE WING ON MOTHER'S BEST HAT 


| 


| 


gered her neck in going up after her; cats that 


| 


if it were a broom-handle. If 
you know that a cat is under the 
table, you are prepared for this 
sort of thing, and only scream a 
little; but mother, of course, was 
not prepared in the slightest. 

‘* What is it?’’ she implored. 

Dena dived under the table 
and produced it—a coy, fat, 
round-eyed kitten, with its pink 
tongue-tip showing, pleased to 
death with itself over what it 
had just done. 

“It’s Prr-Prr,’”’ 
Dena. 

To find out that we had not 
only brought in a contraband 
kitten, but had named it, had 
hidden it, and had prepared a 
feast that was nothing but at- 
tempted bribery, made mother 
very angry, and no wonder. We 
had a tragic scene, full of vain 
excuses and as vain pleadings. 

**Put it outside, *° was all that mother would 
| vouchsafe, ‘**T won’t have another cat.’’ 

‘It’s only a kitten!’’ besought Dena. ‘Just 
| look at it! The kittenest kind of a kitten. 
| And I need something to love very badly 
indeed. ’” 

**Put it out,’’ said mother. 

Dena slowly turned toward the door, and 
Then she had an 
‘*To-night ?’’ she asked, poig- 
The inference was that no dawn would 


explained 


Tears in the eyes of Dena, the quarreler, 
Mother 
temporarily gave in. 

‘*Tt can stay for to-night,’’ she said, shortly. 
‘*But keep it in the conservatory. ’’ 

The ‘‘conservatory’’ was an unused summer- 
| kitchen, but because it was annexed to the 





than before. She took 


Oo MARION HILL the kitten and put it 


into her neck, for her turn 


poor have ~ 
business to 


neighbors’ dogs; cats that had presented us | dining- room and had plenty of glass about it, 
with bewitching kittens, all of which had to | and, furthermore, was the receiving-vault for 
be reared, educated, and provided with homes; ‘all our dead-and-gone pots of flowers, we had 








alive,’’? said Dena. 

Since her remark did not 
mean any sweeping condem- 
nation of unfortunates in 
general, but was merely a casual 
reference to herself, we let her words 
pass uncontradicted, although, as 
we were her older sisters, we felt 
it our duty to censor her opinions 
very carefully. And as Dena was a fearless 
thinker, with a tongue that liked to keep pace 
with her mind, she gave us constant employ- 
ment. 

As for our two other worries, we could not 
decide which was the worse—the boy next 
door, or our not being allowed to have a kitten. 
To a person not concerned, these evils may 






had come. 
“Tt isn’t only because we 





anguished and uncertain for months; 


want us to keep a kitten,’’ began | our beds at night and shown them to us; oh, 
Harriet. Then she stopped. The) cats of every worth- 
complicated problem of mothers and | less kind on earth! No 
cats was too vast for a mere small| wonder mother had 
Harriet to solve. rebelled. 

Our poverty was a simpler problem, although **As she’ll be home 
even that had its complex side to people who | soon,’’ said Harriet, 
didn’t know, for, as Dena said, we were ‘‘not | with a look at the clock, 
the moldy kind of poor.’’ We lived in a nice | ‘‘we’d better put poor 
house, on a nice street, and managed to dress | darling Prr-Prr out, 
presentably when we went out. How we did | and be done with it.’”’ 
it was rather a mystery 
even to us—so little money 





sound trivial, not to say humorous, but to us 
they were serious enough. 


Just at present, both of them menaced us at | 


onee, for we had found the dearest kitten in 
the world; we were afraid to take it into our 
own house, but we were still more afraid of 
what might happen to it if we left it where it 
would be found by Gene Haughton—the boy 
in question. 

‘*We don’t know that he would hurt it,’”’ 
said Harriet, trying to be fair. The unhappy 
emphasis she put on ‘‘know’’ showed plainly 
that her hope was slight. 

Harriet was the present holder of the kitten, 
—we had been taking turns,—and it had snug- 
gled into her neck as trustfully as if it had 
belonged to us all its life. If ever a kitten’s 
face was a speaking one, that kitten said: 

**My troubles are now over, my hunger is as 
xvod as satisfied; I have found gentle friends 
at last. Let me be happy and purr.’’ 

‘Don’t know Gene Haughton would hurt 
it!’ eried Dena, so exasperated that she raised 
her voice. That was unwise, for, as we were 
standing in the street outside our front door, 
we were not very far from Gene’s, and we had 

found out by experience that he managed to 
hear everything that we did not intend him to | 
hear. ‘*Don’t we know that he stones dogs, | 
und fires sling-shots at birds, and cuts off the | 
heads of our roses with a swishing stick? I, 
lor one, don’t wish to know any more of Gene | 
} laughton ad 

‘That takes a weight off my mind, that | 
takes a weight off my mind,’’ he said, putting | 
iis head over the fence, and looking at us | 
writin 

I don’t know the reason, but a pleasant- | 
f ‘ced boy is always twice as irritating to girls | 

s the other kind. 

"Without speaking to him, —we had never been | 
‘troduced, anyway, —we all three made a most | 
ignified entrance into our house. Then, and | 
only then, did we realize that we had done: 
what we had promised mother not to do— | 
brought a kitten in. 

‘People who are poor have no business to | 
be alive,’’ said Dena, referring to herself with | 


| US sheltered if she could. We had different | remained just where she was deposited. 


| was coming in! Mother, 
| who had the trick of being 
most cheerful when in the 
worst straits, used to ex- 
plain, laughingly, that we 
were ‘‘still twinkling’’ on 
past and dead glories— 
just as stars can drop right 
out of the sky, yet appar- 


ently keep on shining for ‘a PRR-PRR 
years and years. 

Whenever we needed a 
new dress, we went up “Oh, I can’t, I 
into the attic for an old can’t!’’? said Dena, 
one, brought it down and suddenly choking. 


“IT haven’t had a 
thing to love for ages 
and ages.’’ 

‘*Let’s hide Prr- 
Prr in the wood-box 


made it over. That, of 
course, was lovely, but it 
was bound to end some 
time; then what? 

‘““Then we’ll be old 
enough to work for you,’’ in the kitchen, and 
suggested Harriet. get mother the nicest 

‘*O children, I hope you will never have to| supper she ever ate,’’ said some one I’m 
do that,’’ said mother, with great earnestness. | ashamed to name. But a good supper is so 

What she meant by this was that she never | softening to a hard heart! 
wanted us to be employed in an office or a| Having been stuffed with cream and lamb till 
store, for she did not believe—nor had father | she couldn’t sit up without toppling sidewise, 
believed—that a girl could be safe or protected | Prr-Prr stayed in the wood-box when put 
anywhere but at home. Then, when father | there, and went to sleep. Even when we 
died, and mother had been forced out into the | | paused in the flurry of cooking to grab her out 
| business world herself, her experience there | and kiss her, it never disturbed the fat serenity 
had only made her the more resolute to keep | of her slumber, and when we put her back, she 
Her 





FAT AND HAPPY. 





ideas on the matter, but were too young to limp trust in us was beautiful. 

carry them out—yet. We were too young for | The supper we put on the table was fit for a 

anything but obedience. | queen. Mother was so touched and grateful 
Obedience! When we looked at this kitten, | that we turned pale with dislike of ourselves. 

we felt that we had failed in our sole virtue. | Besides the lamb, we had hot popovers and 

But Prr-Prr was so adorable! Prr-Prr was | tea and layer-cake; and we had ferns on the 

| what we immediately named her, and for the | table, and the lamp lighted, and a touch of fire 

clearest of reasons. Persons without a fine ear | on the hearth.’ 

for the niceties of English pronunciation might **You are darling girls,’’ said mother, beam- 

say ‘‘Purr-Purr.’’ But that wasn’t it at all. | ing at us over the teapot at the head of the 

It was Prr-Prr. And if you have never heard | table. 

a starved kitten sing while it is drinking warm You can guess how we felt. 

milk, you can never hope to say the name} ‘‘And J made the layer-cake,’’ said Dena, 

properly. | bringing it in with her from the kitchen, and 
The way Prr-Prr cheered up after having | shutting the door after her with extreme care. 





cats that had disappeared forever, leaving us | given 
compan- | People often needed a glossary to understand 
are poor that mother doesn’t ionable cats that had brought their mice into | us. 





. SCOOPED OUT EVERY 
LAST FROND 


it the poetic name of conservatory. 


Did mother say, ‘‘Bring me Aladdin out 
of the Bluebeard,’’ we knew at once that she 
wanted an old kerosene 
lamp taken from a cer- 
tain private cupboard. 
But no one else knew it. 

The upshot of the 
present matter was that 
Prr-Prr did not even 


stay in the conserva- 
tory, but slept that 
night in our various 
beds. True, she began 


in the conservatory, but 
she mewed with such 
heart-breaking, not to 
say rest-breaking, regu- 
larity and persistence, 
that mother herself 
went down-stairs in the 
middle of the night and 
brought her up. We 
could hear the thrilling 
sound of **prr-prr-prr’’ 
coming up the stairs 
and along the entry, and 
could hardly believe our ears. It cannot be said 
that the rest of the night was much better, for 
Prr-Prr happy was more of a nuisance than 
Prr-Prr miserable, and she fell off the beds 
and visited round until sleep became difficult 
for any of us. 

But the next day was Sunday, which kept 
mother at home; and it was raining pitchforks, 
which gave Prr-Prr a reprieve. Only a heart 
of stone could put'a fluff-ball kitten out into a 
rain like that. 

The whole story of the day was one of 
trouble. Prr-Prr started by ‘‘killing’’ the wing 
on mother’s best hat. We found her on top of 
it, with her scrap of a tail lashing, her tiny 
claws stuck into the felt, her round eyes widened 
into startled saucers, her pink mouth full of 
feathers. And there were feathers allover the 
bed. 

**T suppose I had no right to be wearing 
wings,’’ commented mother. 

The excitements of the chase made Prr-Prr 
hungry, and she went down-stairs and got 
herself locked into the pantry. No one missed 
her for an hour. Then we heard her gambol- 
ing delightedly with the leg of lamb, which 
finally fell to the floor with an ominous thump. 
That lamb was to have been our Sunday dinner, 
too. Prr-Prr was a sight when we let her out 
—fat and happy is simply no name for it. 
And on her placid and lovely little face was a 
look of perfect approbation for the methods of 
our home—meals at all hours. 

Clawing her way up mother, who rigidly sat 
reading at a window, she perched on her knee, 
and dithered and shivered with rapturous 
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too. ‘And I have several friends who, 1| putting a hammer in his hand then and there. | So we all shook hands, and agreed to forget 


song. The sleepy gaze she cast on mother 
said clearly : 

‘*My beautiful benefactress !’’ 

Mother swept her to the floor. Taking this 
to be an accident or the chance result of a dis- 
eased knee, as anything except an intentional 
slight, Prr-Prr climbed adoringly back again, 
and purred louder than ever. With her eyes 
swimming in gratitude and her body swirling 
in song, 
upright. 

Next, she had a fit, as was natural after the 
fearful amount of meat that she had eaten. 


Mother caught her in an old coat, for she was | 
tearing up and down the lace curtains; dashed | 


some cold water over her head, wrapped her in 
warm flannels, and administered occasional 
drops of sweet-oil and milk. 

That was a busy, lively Sunday for us all. 

When Prr-Prr recovered, she crept silently 
from her retreat, found the pot of fern, scooped 
every last frond, and most of the earth, out on 
the window-sill, and then curled herself up 
inside the pot and finished her slumbers. 
Mother found her, hesitated one fateful second 
before expressing herself, and then burst into 
uncontrollable laughter. And there are no two 
ways about it, Prr-Prr looked outrageously 
funny packed into that carefully emptied 
flower-pot. 

Prr-Prr woke, yawned, and made futile, 
affectionate dabs at mother over the edge of 
the pot. 

‘‘Beautiful, beautiful benefactress!’’? was the 
remark that went with-each dab. 

‘*T’m glad you’re better,’’ said mother, 
briefly. ‘‘But you’re the worst kitten I ever 
gave a home to, and the prettiest. ’’ 

‘‘Home!’’? That settled it. When the rain 
cleared off on Monday, Dena would as soon 
have thought of showing the door to Harriet 
as to Prr-Prr. 

Mother went back to the office. We cleaned 
house, and gloried in it. That shows it was 
very early in vacation, for we used to clean 
house less enthusiastically toward 
the end of summer. We never 
went to the country, not so much 
because we could not afford it, as 
because we really enjoyed our home 
and garden in summer more than at 
any other time of the year. We 
even felt sorry for the rich town- 
folk who panted off to the seaside 
or the mountains. 

We hoped that the boy next door 
would go, too, for we found it 
rather embarrassing to meet him 
repeatedly and have to look away. 
Yet, as we had no brothers and 
he had no sisters, and as he was 
wealthy and we were not, we 
somehow kept from making any 
signs of recognition. 

None of the reasons, of course, 
could excuse our being rude; and, 
to come right out with an honest 
confession, I think that perhaps at 
times we were rude. We took more 
care of our own pride than of his 
feelings. We were not any too 
sure, moreover, that he had any 
feelings. 

That afternoon an extraordinary 
thing happened. Thank goodness, 
we were dressed! Even Prr-Prr 
had a pink ribbon on. 

The door-bell rang resoundingly ; 
never, indeed, had it pealed louder. 

Harriet, with Prr-Prr in her neck, answered 
the bell. We were right behind her. We gen- 
erally did things bunched—even opening the 
front door. This time a great sight awaited 
us. 

On the curb was a private carriage, polished 
like ebony, with a crest on its panels, two 
white-booted servants beside it, one of whom 
held a big basket. 

On our door-step was a magnificent lady. 
She cast a look at Prr-Prr, and then haughtily 
beckoned to the man with the basket. She 
swept into our parlor, and he followed far 
enough to place the basket beside her. 

The lady sat down, consequently we did the 
same, although, for the life of us, we could 
not guess what it was all about. 

‘*T wish to leave my cat here,’’ she observed, 
undoing the basket. 

Out jumped the grandest Persian cat that 
we had ever seen. Prr-Prr shoved herself 
farther into Harriet’s hair, arched her back, 
and exclaimed : 

**Phitt!?’ 

Prr-Prr had more spirit than we. 

‘*Leave your cat here!’’ observed Dena. 
To judge from the expression of her face, she 
was hesitating whether to say ‘‘Thank you!’’ 
or ‘‘Avaunt!’’ 

‘*Yes, leave my cat here,’’ repeated the 
lady, not unkindly but sharply. She looked 
at us as if she took us to be lunatics. 

Noticing our looks of increasing bewilder- 
ment, the lady condescended to explain. 

‘*For the summer. At your usual rates.’’ 

That made things even more mystifying than 
before; we gazed at each other blankly. 

‘*Rates!’’ said Dena, vaguely. 

‘*Rates,’’ explained the lady, loosening the 
eollar of her coat, as if for more freedom in 
speaking, for she was beginning to look blank, 


Prr-Prr went to sleep there, bolt | 


| him, 








| 


believe, will do the same if your quarters are | 
sufficient. ’’ 
‘*Quarters?’’ echoed Harriet. She sat on 


| the floor beside the Persian cat, and stroked 
but the amazement in her tone was | 


supreme. ‘‘Quarters?’’ 

‘*Will you kindly tell me,’’ demanded the 
lady, in a voice that every minute was becom- 
ing more freezing, ‘‘if the sign on your house 
means anything at all?’’ 

Sign? Our astonishment grew. 

‘*T’ll go have a look at it and see,’’ remarked 
Dena. 

She darted out of the room, and in less than 
a minute returned with a neat placard bearing 
two words: 

CATS BOARDED. 

Dena surveyed the placard. ‘‘Isn’t it funny? 
I never saw it before in my life,’’ she said, 
pleasantly. ‘‘Did you put it there?’’ she 
asked the gorgeous caller. 

Well, the gorgeous caller had sense and kind- 
liness enough to break into a laugh that to 
some extent relieved the situation. 

‘*Do I look as if I went round putting signs 
on people’s houses?’’ she asked, with cheerful 
sarcasm. ‘‘However, I’m sorry it is all a 
mistake, for I should have felt content to leave 
my pet with you young ladies while I am in 
the country. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps you can,’’ said Harriet, thought- 
fully. 

To make the story short, the lady soon 
convinced us that the business of boarding pet 
cats for the summer, or winter, as the case 
might be, was entirely within our abilities. 
She even went to the conservatory, and showed 
us how it could be converted into an ideal 
sunny cattery. She was shrewd and friendly ; 
she left the Persian, — the big, adorable 
beauty!—and promised to send us other 
+6 guests. ” 

When the door clanged after her, we were 
almost too astonished and captivated to speak. 





AFTER WE HAD SHAKEN HANDS SHE GOT OFF HER PONY. 


Of course the carpentry ahead of us worried 
us somewhat, for we are not clever at nail- 
driving, and if we went into this business at 
all,—and we seemed to be in it,—we wanted to 
do it properly. 

The door-bell clanged again. 

‘*Ts the dream over so soon?’’ asked Dena, 
nervously, as she went to answer it. 

The boy next door was there, looking a little 
uncomfortable. His handsome face was half- 
angry, half-contrite. 

‘**Come in—Gene—and sit down,’’ said 
Harriet, politely. 

We were too flustered to show him into 
the parlor, so we went into the dining-room. 
And, anyway, we had to keep an eye on the 
Persian and Prr-Prr. 

‘*Mother sent me in to apologize,’’ he said, 
stiffly. 

‘*Then have a chair,’’ said Dena, uncom- 
promisingly. ‘‘For if you apologize for every- 
thing, it will take you some time.’’ 

He went to the table where the cat and 
kitten sat, and stroked them both. Their 
flattered tails flew up. Nobody but a cat-lover 
could have managed them like that. We 
warmed up to Gene Haughton. 

‘**T never thought how rude it was till I told 
mother,’’ he continued. ‘‘She was horrified. 
She made me come over immediately. Will 
you pardon me?’’ 

‘*For what particular item?’’ asked Dena. 

‘*For putting the sign on your gate,’’ the 
boy answered. 

‘*Yes, we’ll pardon you, for maybe you did 
us a lucky turn. ’’ 

We told him the whole thing, and he became 
more enthusiastic than any of us. 

‘*Will you let me build the cattery for you? 
Will you?’’ he begged. 

Would we? We could hardly keep from 








Further and better, he undertook to et 
the wood and the wire netting. 
‘‘Our barn’s full of the truck, ’’ he explained. | | 
‘‘And mother will be so glad you’ve adopted | 
me. She says I need some sisters the worst | 
way; and mother’s right. I’ve always wanted 
to know you. ’’ 
‘* And we need a brother,’’ said Harriet, and | 
with vigorous nods, we echoed her sentiment. | 
and find those Marsh chil- 
dren,’’ was the injunction 


that I took with me from my home to California. 

John Marsh had left our neighborhood in 
Iowa and settled, with his family, in the 
Sierras. Three years later he wrote to us of 
the death of his wife; and six years after tha‘ 
Jennie, the oldest girl, wrote a brief note 
to say that her father, who had been foreman 
on a wheat ranch, had met with a fatal acci- 
dent. 

Inquiries that we made about the circum- 
stances of the children—they had no near 
relatives anywhere and no relatives of any 
kind in California—failed to bring satisfactory 
replies; and then for several years we heard 
nothing. 

When, at Coquinillo, I made my inquiries 
about them, I was directed to the ‘‘ Lupton 
Wheat Ranch.’’ There I found Jennie Marsh, 
grown quite beyond my knowledge, seated on 
a cow-pony, with a white Spanish shepherd- 
dog for helper, herding an immense flock of 
turkeys. 

In spite of her reserved and brief letter, the 
girl proved to be a frank young person, who 
was delighted to greet an old 
neighbor. After we had shaken 
hands she got off her pony, took 
a little note-book from her pocket, 
wrote a line or two, tore out the 
leaf, and handed it to the dog. 

‘Here, Andy,’’ she said, ‘‘the 
alfalfa-field—take it to Johnnie.’’ 
The dog trotted off with the 
note. 

‘*Yes,’? she replied, in answer 
to my question, ‘we have a home 
of our own in the foot-hills across 
the river yonder. There was very 
little of father’s life - insurance 
money left after our debts had 
been paid, but we three children 
didn’t want to separate, and so we 
bought a few acres of land and 
had a little log house built. 

‘*‘We went into debt to establish 
ourselves in turkey-raising. That 
was the only business outside of 
housework that Anna and I knew 
anything about. We had raised 
turkeys in a small way on the 
ranch, and so we went at that. 
John, of course, was just a boy, 
starting in school. 

**We’ve done pretty well,’’ Jen- 
nie continued. ‘‘We’re out of debt, 
Johnnie and Anna have taken 
turns in going to school, and we 
have now about seven hundred 
turkeys, aside from brood fowls, worth in 
season three dollars apiece. 

‘*Anna is at school in Coquinillo now—sorry 
you didn’t know. Yonder comes John. He 
can leave Andy in charge and meet you at tea. 
Now you must come over and see me get 
supper. ’’ 

We crossed the river on a wagon-bridge, then 
passed, over a succession of foot-bridges, across 
the wide, sand-barred mouth of a tributary 
stream. It was a miniature delta, for trick- 
ling rivulets divided the sands into groups of 
islets. 

I noticed that the sand-bars were all dotted 
with brush-piles, and with latticed coops for 
fowls. 

‘*So this is where your turkeys are hatched ?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied my guide, ‘‘these sand-bars, 
together with the jack-rabbits, grasshoppers 
and the gleanings of the wheat-tields, are 
really at the bottom of our success in turkey- 
raising—these and the long dry spell that we | 
have in summer. 

‘*There’s more water, though not too much, 
in the runs in the early season. The hens 
won’t leave their little ones; so there they stay 


A Turke 
oy oT Franklin 


O go by way of Coquinillo 








till the poults can fly well; and these dry, 
clean sands are just the place for them. You 
couldn’t find a better one. They scratch round | 
in daytime, and at night are safely housed in | 
the coops. 

‘*By the time they’re big enough to run 
loose, the early harvest has come, and the | 
Luptons are glad to have their fields denned | 
of the myriads of grasshoppers and weed | 
seeds. ’’ 

‘*But where do the jack-rabbits come in?’’ I | 
asked. 

‘‘Chopped up and minced fine with green 
alfalfa, they make an excellent diet for young 


the past and combine for the future. 

As for the cattery, it ‘‘came off’’ in the 
most wonderful way, and it is going on just 
as wonderfully. And when we want new 
dresses now, we go, not to the attic, but to a 
store. And the boy next door spends more 
time at our house than he does at his own. 

As for cats, we are squirming with them. 


ey Corral 


Welles Calkins 


poults,’’ Jennie answered. 

‘*They’re an awful pest round 

here, and the ranchmen are always glad to 
have us set our wire-cage traps round their 
fields. 

‘*And here is our roost corral,’’ she con- 
cluded, suddenly. We stopped at the gate of 
a high structure of posts and close-woven wire. 
The enclosure was forty yards square, as near 
as I could guess, with posts set twelve feet 
high, and with just enough wire roof project- 
ing over the roosts to prevent the birds from 
flying out from the higher poles. For the 
roosts were small poles laid in rows in notches 
made in the stout plank frame-works. A 
number of aisles permitted a person to go about 
and clean the place. 

‘*We thought this a safe corral without the 
roofing until last fall,’’ said Jennie. **There 
are plenty of bobcats and coyotes, but with 
Andy on guard, we had little fear of their 
getting inside. 

‘*You see that great stump over there that 
we use as a corral post? Well, at first we just 
nailed the woven wire to cleats on each side of 
that, so as to economize a little in space. 

‘*It proved to be poor economy. Last Octo- 
ber John was away at school, and one dark, 
windy night Anna and I were roused by Andy’s 
making a tremendous fuss at the back door. 
We dressed as fast as we could, lighted a lan- 
tern, ran out, and followed the dog to the 
corral. 

‘‘We found things ina bad way. Many of 
the turkeys were scudding round outside of 
the corral. Inside, several of the poles were 
down, and three birds, partly eaten, lay on 
the ground. 

‘*The beast that had done the mischief had 
apparently sneaked away when it saw the 
lantern coming. In the wind and darkness 
Andy had got round too late. 

‘*In the morning we found claw-marks on 
that old stump, and bent wires—signs that 
showed that our fencing had helped the crea- 
ture to climb in and out. 

‘*We could find no tracks on the hard ground, 
but we laid the damage to a bobcat. For 
immediate defense against the marauder we 
set small steel traps that evening all about the 
base of the stump outside, and shut Andy into 
the corral. 

‘*A little before midnight we were awakened 
by a fearful racket at the corral—turkeys squal- 
ling and flying against the wires and Andy 
yelping excitedly. 

‘*We threw on some clothes. Anna got John’s 
shotgun, [ slipped a lantern under my apron, 
and together we ran out to the corral; and, 
oh, such a commotion! 

**Some of the stronger fliers were dodging 
round outside the corral again, and inside the 
birds were in an uproar—flying against the 
poles and wires, and yelling, ‘Quirt! quirt! 
quirt !’ - 

‘*We could not see anything, we could not 
even walk through that storm of birds. So 
we stood at the gate for two or three minutes: 
then the turkeys huddled more quietly on one 
side, and we heard Andy barking fiercely at 
the back of the corral. 

‘*From the sound we judged that the dog had 
treed his game on one of the high roost frames. 
We closed the gate behind us and slipped into 
one of the aisles. 

‘*Anna carried the gun,—she is a steadier 
shot than I am,—and we made our way in the 
direction of the barking, mostly by feeling. 
We stumbled among the fallen poles, and a 
fresh outburst of yelling and squalling from 
the turkeys every few seconds made it difficult 
to find Andy. 

‘*Finally his barking sounded directly in 
our ears. We advanced side by side, and | 
flashed the lantern in front of us. There, 
backed up against the wires, and paying 
not the slightest heed to the dog barking in 
its face, was a big beast, calmly eating « 
turkey ! 

‘*We could not see the whole of the creatur* 
—most of its body was in the shadow of a 
frame at the corner of which I stood. Whe: 
| the light flashed in its face, the beast raised its 
| head, gave one glare, and vanished along a! 
outer aisle. 

‘*Andy was after it in a twinkling, and a: 
we gave chase, we caught glimpses of a grea! 
beast turning again and again to fight the do~ 
off. 

‘*Then the chase suddenly halted, and we rat: 
directly upon the dog and the beast that it wa 


| chasing. The animal had started to climb that 
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I had to send for John to come and put the|and the strayed, we lost twenty-two turkeys 


big stump, and as we came up, Andy fastened 
his teeth in one hind leg and savagely tugged 
away at it. We saw now that the creature 
was a brown bear as big as half a dozen dogs 
of Andy’s size. 

‘*] believe he would have climbed right 
out of the corral in spite of Andy, and I, for 
one, had no wish to delay his going. That 
would have been an easy solution of the situa- 
tion. 

‘But Anna was excited; she aimed quickly 
at the creature’s head, and fired. ‘The bear 
fell, wounded and maddened, and turned upon 
us. 

‘*One of us would have been caught and torn 
instantly but for faithful Andy, who attacked 
the bear in the rear. The animal was between 


us and the gate, and there was no way for us | 


to escape except to run back through the aisle 
by which we had come. 

‘As we turned the first corner, the bear was 
almost upon us. Again the dog caught him 
from behind, and Anna and I, taking advantage 
of the circumstance, dropped the lantern and 
the gun, and scrambled up to the top of one 
of the roosts. 


‘“‘There we perched, ten feet from the) 


ground. The lantern, lying on its side, still 
blazed brightly. 
‘‘We felt fairly confident that Andy would 


keep the bear from climbing after us, unless, | that. But in our day of common sense and | what they order. 





wrecked corral to rights. | that night. As soon as possible we put wire 
‘*What with the broken-winged, the dead | roofing round the whole corral.’’ 


Re PERILS of INCIVILITY 


“ta” GENTLEMAN 
of the old school!’ 
Will somebody tell me 


exactly what that means?’’ 
I think it is Mr. Henry James who 


I apply the correction 
4 in the matter before us. 
Nig Common courtesy shown to 

Sere our associates of whatsoever 

UG degree and under all circumstances 
writes of the ‘‘sweet, shrill voices of is rarer even than ‘‘common’’ sense. 
American girls.’’ The speaker did not raise I withdrew my custom from a grocer last 
her voice, yet her tones joined with their shrill | year for no other reason than that his clerks 






| sweetness a timbre that carried the question | were slipshod in bearing and familiar to the 


quite across the room. She quoted the remark | point of impertinence in speech. Recently a 
of an elder woman with emphasis that fell just friend accompanied me to the provision shop 
short of disdain. | where I now trade. 

‘*You see,’’ the speaker went on, after gain- “*T like the respectful, civil and obliging 
ing the ear of the company, ‘‘it was all very | manner of the man who waited upon you,’’ 
well to use the phrase fifty years ago, when | she said, when we went out. ‘‘My meat-man 
men were still living who had colonial man- has no manners whatever. He is honest, and 
ners, and wore knee-breeches and queues. he keeps a good stock of excellent provisions; 
They were supposed—or fabled—to have | but he waits on customers with his hat on, 
studied deportment and fine speeches and all and sings and whistles while he is cutting off 
I may be fastidious, but I 


indeed, the dog lost his life as a result of his realism, don’t you think that the gentleman have a prejudice in favor of common polite- 


recklessness. 


‘‘In a few seconds the bear came on, Andy | was his alma mater—if he ever had one?’’ 


following a little more cautiously. 
The beast halted and growled at the 
lantern. He struck at it with one 
paw, but the light seemed to dazzle 
his eyes, and he did not break the 
globe. Then he ran on, with Andy 
still yelping at his heels. 

‘‘We breathed more easily for the 
moment, for we believed that now the 
bear would not find us. Then sud- 
denly both bear and dog ran into the 
midst of those turkeys. 

‘“‘Can you imagine what it would 
be like to be shut in there, in almost 
total darkness, with six hundred tur- 
keys flying round you? The experi- 
ence was frightful. 

‘‘T was knocked over at once, and 
clung to the roost frame, thumped, 
scratched, and fairly smothered by 
the pounding wings! 

‘“‘When finally the flight was over 
and the yelling flock had alighted 
again so that I dared open my eyes, 
Anna was gone. 
not be quite sure, but it seemed to me there 
was something dark on the ground underneath 
the roost. 

‘As quickly as I could, I climbed down. 


In the darkness I could | 


'of the old school is an anachronism? What ness. 





DRAWINGS BY 
SCARS GALLAGHER 


THE HOST... 


| 


| 





I shall certainly give your man a 
| trial.’? 

One Sunday, on my way to church, I over- 
took a mother and daughter bound in the same 
direction. A block farther down the street we 
met a youth, well-dressed and not ill-looking, 
who stopped to speak to my companions, and 
was introduced to me. 

After the slightest of salutations, he accosted 
the young lady jauntily: 

**Going to church ?’’ 

‘*We are.’’ 

Then, wheeling about, he fell into step with 
her, and the two walked behind us to the 
chureh door. 


The Case of the Cub. 


mother, and found her and her daughter 

making out a list of guests for the girl’s 
approaching birthday - party. Presently the 
girl said, ‘‘Ronald R., mother ?’’ 

‘*Decidedly not!’’ the mother replied. ‘‘He 
must mend his manners before I will receive 
him. Did you notice,’’ turning to me, ‘‘that 
The speaker was college-bred; the elder | he merely nodded to you without lifting his 
woman whom she quoted was not. Somehow, | hat when I presented him to you on Sunday? 
the questions so suddenly launched upon the | And that he demanded if Florence were going 
quiet stream of talk brought these facts forci-| to church as he might hail a street-car, and 
bly to the recollection of the listeners. The} when he ranged himself in line with her, he 


A DAY or two later, I called upon the 


- SEEMED NOT TO SEE HIS 
VISITOR'S HALF-EXTENDED HAND. 


I found her, lying motionless, with her arms | elder woman flushed faintly, and some of the | did not touch his hat or ask permission to 
outstretched. She was gasping for breath. One | rest of us cast hastily about in our minds for | escort her? 


of the turkeys, flying straight at her, had | 


struck her in the chest and knocked her from | fully. 


the roost. 

‘*T chafed her hands and arms until her 
breath came back; but when I tried to get her 
upon her feet, I found that she had sprained an 
ankle in falling. She could not climb or even 
walk without hélp. 

‘‘We could still hear Andy—when the tur- 
keys would let us—fighting with the bear. 
Plucky, faithful dog! If he had only been wise 
enough to let the bear climb out, we should 
have been thankful enough. 

‘*As it was, we started for the gate, Anna 
clinging to me and hopping along on one foot. 
She would not let me leave the gun, which 
had one barrel loaded, and so we made slow 
progress. 

‘*The turkeys were again yelling so that we 
could not tell where the fighting animals were. 
We had got half the way down an outer aisle to 
the gate when there was a crash of poles in 
front of us, and bear and dog plunged into the 
aisle. 

‘*Our light, flashing in the bear’s face, showed 
an ugly sight. Blood had run down his legs 
from a wound in his shoulders. Blood was 
smeared over his jaws, too, and his white 
teeth and wicked eyes gleamed savagely in the 
lantern-light. 

“The creature was about to rush upon us 
when Andy, made bold by our presence, again 
closed in on him. 

‘‘This time the poor dog was too bold. In 
a flash the bear turned, struck him a terrific 
blow with his paw, and knocked him end over 
end among the wreck of poles. It put him out 
of the fight for good. 

‘*Anna caught the lantern from my hand and 
sank upon the ground. 

‘**Shoot!’ she cried. ‘You must shoot—I 
can’t—the left barrel—quick !’ 

‘*The bear had turned upon us so maddened 
now that the feeble lantern no longer fright- 
ened him. He came shuffling toward us with 
bared teeth, and growling viciously. 

‘*When he was right upon us, I thrust the 
gun into his very face, and, steadying myself 
as well as I could, I fired. I saw the beast 
roll over, and then, not Anna, but I, fainted 
dead away. 





“I recovered my senses at last with poor | 


Anna’s help, and we made our way back to 
the house. We had killed the bear, but both 


| palpable misnomer, by the way, since the 


| great oration upon George Washington, *‘He 


‘*No! no!’? my friend went on. ‘‘I insist 
that my invited guests must be familiar with at 

Then the uncle of the college girl, white-| least the rudiments of polite breeding. This 
haired and benign, said, quietly: boy is an unmitigated cub. Yet he comes of 

‘*] take it that the phrase describes one who/|a good family, and should be well brought 
has learned, in what Whittier calls ‘ Life’s hard | up.’’ 
school,’ that it is never safe to be uncivil. ‘*But, mother,’’ exclaimed the girl, in de- 
Every one is familiar with the saying of | fense of the boy, ‘the is really a very good son 
Charles II, ‘Treat every man as if you expected | and brother, I am told, and I have no doubt 
some time to have use for him.’ he means well !’’ 

‘*T have lived seventy-one years in this| Whereupon the parent rejoined after a 
world,’’ the old gentleman continued, ‘‘and I |moment’s reflection, ‘‘Perhaps! I should be 
have yet to see the moment when I considered | willing he did not mean so well, if he would 
it safe to be discourteous. I believe the rule | only do a little better !’’ 
to be without exception. ’’ 

His manner lent weight to his words. And) people in their circle. 
in the discussion that followed there was Moreover, I had heard 
nothing that could be construed as a rebuke, | that very day that the 
even by implication, of the college girl’s | ‘‘well-meaning’’ but ill- 
criticism of her mother’s guest. The old| bred youth was deeply 
gentleman’s practise was consistent with his | smitten with this young 
principles. lady, and I knew that his 
exclusion from the list of 
invited ones would be a 
fearful blow to his heart 

HAT was a quarter ofa century ago. The | and vanity. 

scene and the words are as vividly distinct} Taking advantage of 

in my memory as if but twenty-four hours | the daughter’s temporary 
had passed since I sat in humility at the feet | absence from the room, I 
of the professor in what might be justly termed | ventured to plead with the 
his alma mater, and I learned the lesson he | arbiter of his fate. He 
read us. If he had not found in ‘‘ Life’s hard | was young, and under the 
school’’ a gentle mother, he had, nevertheless, | influence of a good wife, 
softened the asperities of every-day life for| he might develop into a 
hundreds of other students. gentleman. 

I copy a sentence from a letter that lies| My keen-witted hostess 
before me, written by another gentleman of | was ready with an an- 
the old school: ‘‘Americans are impolite from | swer: ‘*‘ ‘If these things be 
haste and impetuosity rather than from delib- |done in a green tree, what shall be done in 
erate intention. ’’ |}adry?’ You and I know the kind of husband 

That this American citizen was English-born | evolved from the protoplasmic cub. ’’ 
adds force to an observation based upon long| There was no answer. I held my peace. 
residence in our pushing, impetuous country. | 
He condenses the truth of the matter into a 
dozen words. For the most ardent patriot 
cannot ignore the open disregard of what we | CERTAIN line of street-cars becomes 
call **the common courtesies of life,’’ displayed | A more popular with the shopping sister- 
by the rank and file of men and women with | hood because the conductors have earned 
whom we are in daily contact. | the reputation of treating passengers with 

Edward Everett said in the course of his respectful civility. 

A famous department store in New York 
was eminent for strong common sense; a| owes much of its success to the invariable 
and patient courtesy of saleswomen and sales- 
The heads of the concern insist on 


ways and means of skirting the subject tact- 








Life’s Hard School. 





A Popular Street - Car Line. 


quality it assumes to describe is the most | men. 


Anna and Andy were laid up for days, and | uncommon of which I have any knowledge.’’ | courtesy in their employés; a well-grounded 


oo (| ~— sent HARLAND + ES 


The house was very popular with the young | 





I HAVE YET TO SEE THE MOMENT 
WHEN I CONSIDERED IT SAFE 
TO BE DISCOURTEOUS. 


| complaint of rudeness is followed at once by 


dismissal. 

The statements of the moralist that a smooth 
surface is not evidence of depth and purity ; 
that show should not outrank substance; that 
a rough bur may contain a sweet kernel, do 
not touch the fact that a wound to proper self- 
respect smarts longer than the stab of a real 
grief. 


Civility Worth While. 


offender’s stupidity. You argue that it ought 

to be worth your tradesman’s while to pay 
you the respect your character and position 
demand. The street-car conductor owes civility 
toalady. I feel that he ought to see that I am 
agentlewoman. The clerk who cannot discrim- 
inate between me and a vulgar shopper, who 
comes not to buy, but to waste her time and 
that of the salespeople, is not fit to stand 
behind a counter. 

At the close of the Civil War a civilian from 
the North was appointed to a position of trust 
in a Southern city. One afternoon, a man 
called to ask for a permit to leave the Federal 
lines drawn about the district. 

The official was tired and cross after a 
vexing day, and worried by many demands 
upon his thought and time. Without inguir- 
ing into the merits of the case, he refused 
the request curtly, and when the visitor would 
have expostulated, cut short the interview by 
pointing to the door. 

Within an hour the stranger returned in 
company with the general in command of the 
city and surrounding territory. 

The intruder upon the under-official’s time 
and patience was his superior’s intimate friend, 
and the paper the subaltern had refused 
to look at was an order from his chief, request- 
ing that every civility be shown to the bearer 
of the note. 

When the discomfited man, in an effort to 
excuse himself, stammered that he had no idea 
to whom he was speaking, he was silenced by 
his superior with a sharp reminder that one 
of the duties of his office was civility to every 
applicant. 

Nor did this official’s punishment end with 
the reprimand. 

Ten years later he was seeking to estab- 
lish himself in his profession in a Northern 
city. He was advised to secure the good-will 
of the most influential citizen in the place, and 
for that purpose was taken by a friend to the 
great man’s house. 

He had not recognized the name of this citi- 
zen when he heard it, nor did he recall where 
he had seen the face that darkened and stiffened 
when he was introduced. With an enigmat- 
ical smile, the host bowed ceremoniously, but 
seemed not to see his visitor’s half-extended 
hand. 


[ cdeoder's stm convinces the victim of the 


Renewing an Acquaintance. 


66 OC TOR Blank and I have met before, ’’ 

[) he said, ‘‘when he was provost marshal 

in A., during the reconstruction period. 

The circumstances of the interview fixed his 
name and personality in my memory. 

“As it is quite possible,’’ the host con- 
tinued, ‘‘that he had many similar experiences, 
the incident may have slipped from his mind. 
When I remind him that I paid my second 
call in company with my friend, General W., 
he may recall the interview ?’’ 

Of course the call was very brief; the mysti- 
fied acquaintance who had 
brought the meeting about 
yielded to the evident de- 
sire of the physician to 
take a speedy departure. 

He had the story sub- 
sequently from his fellow 
citizen, and was not slow 
to spread it, together with 
the reason he gave for 
declining to forward the 
interests of the would-be 
settler in his town: 

‘*T will do nothing to 
introduce into the houses 
of my friends a man capa- 
ble of gross abuse of the 
duties and obligations of 
his office and of brutal 
incivility to a stranger.’’ 

A discourteous act com- 
mitted ten years before 
had found its way home 
to the ex-official. He had sowed as he had 
reaped. It was the operation of a natural law. 

This is not a moral treatise, nor have I time 
and space to speak with proper emphasis of 
the higher motives that should constrain us to 


obey the admonition that the apostle Peter 


addressed to the churches of Asia: 

‘*Be pitiful; be courteous !’’ 

Each of us owes it to his better self to prac- 
tise constantly the gentlest of virtues; to put 
himself in the ‘‘other fellow’s’’ place, and to 
treat him as he himself would wish to be 
treated in return. 

He violates that obligation by a forbidding 


| demeanor, a surly word, and disregard of the 


amenities that distinguish the gentleman from 
the boor. 
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DR. CARL DUISBERG. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


[Fr you wish to practise what you preach, 
don’t occupy the pulpit too often. 
ITE delegates to the biennial meeting of the 
National Association of Game Commissions 
voted to urge all the states to adopt the New 
York Audubon law that prohibits the sale 
of the feathers of wild birds to milliners. 
The association also took measures for the 
better protection of elk, antelope, prairie- 
chickens and wild fowl. 
NOTHER “‘last word’’ in naval architec- 
ture! This time it is Great Britain that 
speaks. The Admiralty has issued orders for 
the beginning of work next month upon a 
battle-ship that will be seven hundred feet 
long, of thirty thousand tons, and capable of 
a speed of twenty-nine knots. Unfortunately, 
this is not the ‘‘last’’ word, but merely the 


latest. 

N' ) one could ask for better proof of the merit 
of synthetic rubber than that which Dr. 

Carl Duisberg recently gave before the Eighth 

International Congress of Applied Chemistry. 

Doctor Duisberg is the head of the great color 

works at Elberfeld, Germany, in which the | 


| one of parties, and as long as that is the case, 


leither case, the station must be licensed if 
there is any possibility that its messages will 
interfere with interstate messages. The new 
law goes into effect on December 13th. 


* ¢ 


| CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


HO pays the piper calls the tunes. ’’ 
It is an old saying and a shrewd 
one; a half-humorous, half-cynical 
swumary of the relation that usually exists 
between those who give money and those who 
receive it. A Senatorial committee is now 
trying to discover how far it applies to the 
campaign funds that the great political parties 
| have raised in recent years. 
| ‘The belief is common that great corpora- 
| tions and wealthy individuals have furnished 
most of the piper’s pay, with the express 
understanding that they call the tunes; and 
| that Congresses and legislatures have piped 
| obediently at their command. Within a few 
weeks it has even been asserted by a Senator 
on the floor of the Senate that the Standard 
Oil Company might have escaped prosecution 
if, in addition to the hundred thousand dollars 
it is alleged to have given to the campaign fund 
of 1904, it had added a hundred and fifty thou- 
| sand more, for which, it is charged, a request 
| was made. 
Such conditions the American people will no 

longer tolerate. Since 1904 laws have been 
passed that forbid the acceptance of money 
| from corporations, and that compel the publica- 
| tion of the names of individuals who contribute, 
land the amount of their gifts. Even more 
| significant is the suggestion that the ordinary 
| legitimate expenses of a campaign be borne by 


| the national government or by the states, and | 


the preference expressed by certain candidates 
for funds raised by small subscriptions from 
| those who believe in the principles that the 
candidates represent. 

In our national campaigns, and often in 
state and Congressional campaigns, there is 
| legitimate use for money. Our government is 


Olympic athlete, transferred to the home and 
the place of work, and especially to the realm 
of public service, sanctifies labor and makes 
life sweet and sound. 


* ¢ 


THE ART OF DRESS. 


ILLIONS of women have lately been 
conning the styles, in order to determine 
what their new fall dress shall be. How 

many of them first went to the wardrobe to 
see whether or not their last fall’s suit would 
serve another season? And of the few who 
did, how many decided against the last year’s 
gown because it showed wear? ‘‘It is all out 
of style now.’’ That is the answer that most 
women regard as conclusive. 

But let us reason together a moment. You 





studied music as an art, did you not? And 
| drawing and painting and sculpture and archi- 
| tecture and household decoration? You choose 


your rugs, wall-papers, pictures and furniture | 


| with taste, so that they harmonize with one 
another and with the room they occupy. The 

result is a home that expresses your personal- 

| ity, and that therefore has a charm of its own. 

Do you look upon dress in the same way—as 
an art, the end of which is to enhance the 
charms that are peculiar to yourself? 

A dress chosen with regard to artistic prin- 
ciples is never really ‘‘out of style.’’ Women 
themselves often recognize the fact, although 
too frequently they give the credit to some 
peculiar physical charms in the wearer, rather 
than to her esthetic perceptions and training. 
Such a gown is in the end the most inexpensive, 
since real art in the choice of dress does not 
content itself with shoddy imitations of what 
is good. It insists on durability, in order to 





| and having made sure of that, sees the garment 
wear out, not with relief, but with regret. 

If dress seems a hopeless thing to deal with, 
listen to this anecdote of Martha Berry’s school 
for Southern mountain girls: 

Miss Berry had tried to teach her pupils 


give permanence to the artistic expression, 


well-founded, the treaty gives to the United 
States the power to regulate the shipping laws 
| of the whole world; for if the government is 
obliged to see to it that the ships of all nations 
}are admitted on equal terms, and must so act 
in regard to the subsidies or bounties that 
foreign governments may pay that no in- 
| equality in advantage shall come about, then 
| this government will obviously be regulating, 
| by indirection, the bounty and subsidy laws 
| of every nation that wishes to use the canal. 
| The President, of course, does not believe 
that this government has any such power to 
interfere with foreign commerce, and he firmly 
denies that when we made the treaty we 
| gave up control over our shipping laws, or the 
right to adopt any policy we please for the 
encouragement of our trade. 
An attempt will be made to settle the matter 
by diplomatic negotiation before submitting it 
| to a third party for arbitration. 





& 


& 


VACATIONS AND VACATIONS. 


OR most Americans, no doubt, the vaca- 
tion season is over. For a very large 
number, Labor day marked the end of it. 

But our habits in this regard are changing, 
and the changes are decidedly interesting and 
significant. For many of us there will be 
other vacations between now and next summer, 
and the number of those who have outings at 
other seasons than summer is fast increasing. 
So are the kinds of outings they take, and the 
regions in which they take them. 

To begin with, there is the marked tendency 
among the well-to-do to remain at their coun- 
try homes, wherever these may be, later and 
latef into the autumn. That is like the English 
custom, for the best residence quarters of the 
English cities are not deserted nearly so early 
in summer as the corresponding quarters of 
our cities are, and they do not fill up again 
until after Christmas. No doubt our imitation 
of this custom makes for health and pleasure 
in the lives of those who can afford it. 


right principles of dress. One day there came 


problem of making rubber by chemistry was | ‘here must be party organizations. If there 
solved at about the same time that it was solved | are vital issues at stake, the voters ought to 
by the English chemists. He showed two have the opportunity to study them. That 
automobile tires of synthetic rubber that have | means expense for the party management—for 
been driven more than four thousand miles, | speakers, railroad fares, printing, postage, 
yet show only slight signs of wear. The | aqvertising, the rent of halls, and similar mat- 





some fashionable visitors in ‘‘hobble’’ skirts 
and ‘‘peach-basket’’ hats and jingling orna- 
ments. They were kindly, well-intentioned 
women, obviously familiar with the great 
world; and Miss Berry trembled lest her pupils 


noted chemist took pains to declare, however, | 
that the process, although in a chemical sense | 
entirely successful, is not yet commercially | 
practicable. a | 
MERICAN tourists in New Brunswick, as | 
well as in the British Isles, are likely to 
get into trouble unless they remember that | 
when driving in the public highways they | 
must turn to the left rather than to the right. | 
A New Brunswick court has lately decided 
that the custom of turning to the left is *‘so | 
old that the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.’” An American visitor recently | 
paid a fine for damages caused by a collision | 
due to his turning to the right. He should 
have been familiar with the old English rime: | 
The law of the road is a paradox quite. | 

In riding or driving along; 
If you go to the left, you are sure to go right, | 
If you go to the right, you go wrong. } 


RE we to learn at last what has caused | 
the several glacial periods in the history | 

of our earth? A Polish man of science has | 
set forth an interesting theory. He finds that, | 
owing to the number of helium stars in the | 
Milky Way, the earth receives more heat from | 
that portion of the sky than from other parts; | 
and that the Milky Way changes its position | 
with reference to the poles of the celestial | 
sphere in such a way that the poles describe a | 
circle of about twenty-three degrees round the 
pole of the ecliptic in twenty-six thousand | 
years. The natural result of the change | 
would be to make the temperature at the | 
equator of the earth vary, according to the 
change of position. If, now, it can be shown | 
that the interval between glacial periods is | 
twenty-six thousand years, the long-standing 
problem is solved. a | 


ERSONS who experiment with wireless 

telegraphy should read the recent act of 
Congress in regard to radiocommunication. 
The act provides for the licensing of commer- 
cial stations, if the effect of their messages can 
be felt outside the limits of the state in which 
they originate, or if the messages interfere 
with those sent from without the state to a 
station within it. Temporary licenses to oper- 
ate during certain hours will be granted to 
experimental stations where an effort is making 
to develop the science; but private stations not 
engaged in transmitting commercial messages 
or in experimentation for scientific purposes 
can be operated only if the wave-length used 


ities al think that she herself knew little about dress. 
tora, legitimate and useful. The ideal way of | But in the evening, one of her assistants came 
raising funds for those purposes would be one to her and said, ‘‘I overheard the girls discuss- 


that would bring about an equitable division ing the visitors. They liked them so much, 


of the whole sum among all the members of | hut they remarked what a pity it was that they 


the party. That, of course, is not yet pos- | had not had you to teach them how to dress. ”’ 
sible; but the country is taking steps in the 


right direction. & 


& 


Meanwhile, keep this in mind: the less} 
interest you take in the welfare and ouineee| CANAL TOLLS AND THE TREATY. 


of your party,—the more you neglect to study | 
the problems of government, and the more | the bill for the regulation of traflic 
you hang back from doing your part of the | through the Panama Canal, it was 
necessary political work,—the larger the sum | intimated on this page that to grant the free 
of money your party must raise, and therefore | Se Of the canal to coastwise vessels would be 
the greater its temptation to accept funds from | % invite charges of inconsistency and dishonor. 
selfishly interested sources. When every citi- | The prophecy was fulfilled even before the bill 
zen takes an intelligent interest in politics and | Teached the President, for Great Britain pro- 
goes to the polls, campaign funds will be no | tested on the ground that the provision for the 
longer necessary. | free passage of coastwise ships would violate 
that portion of the treaty that guarantees the 
| admission of the ships of all nations on equal 
| terms. 

Congress, disregarding the protest, passed 


& 


& 


THE LAUREL WREATH. 
HEN the celebration in honor of the 


returning winners of the Olympic) the bill, and the President signed it; but | 


games was held in New York, the Great Britain once more announced her objec- 

victorious athletes wore wreaths of laurel. | tion to the provisions for free passage, and sug- 
That was in keeping with a Greek tradition | gested that it might be necessary to refer the 
as old as the Olympic games themselves. Some | matter to The Hague Tribunal. 
of the spectators and certain writers who | The issues are thus squarely joined. This 
described the celebration made fun of the | government maintains that it has the right to 
wreaths. ‘The ridicule was good-natured, and | admit coastwise shipping to the canal on any 
no doubt some of the athletes did look and feel | terms that it pleases to make. Great Britain, 
a little self-conscious under a decoration to|on the other hand, insists that the treaty 
which they were so unused. Unfortunately, | compels us to admit all shipping, whether 
the point of view of those who made fun of the | domestic or foreign, coastwise or international, 
wreaths is one that in these days is too often | on equal terms. 
held. We are likely to regard the laurel wreath | Some of the ablest of our Senators take the 
as of little value; to measure success in sordid English point of view, and during the debate 
terms, and to consider unrewarded the service | on the bill, asserted that if the dispute were 
that is not rewarded in dollars and cents. | submitted to arbitration, this country would 

But the athletes at Stockholm did not give lose. The President, on the contrary, main- 
the best strength and skill of their young tains that it was not the intent of the treaty 
manhood to win prizes of money. No amount | to put any restrictions on the domestic com- 
of gold or silver could have spurred them to | merce of the United States; that the ships of 
fight for victory as they fought for the glory | the coasting trade are engaged in domestic 
of winning, for the honor of their native land, | commerce, from which all foreign ships are 
for the love of honest sport—for the intangible | already excluded, and that therefore the treaty 
but imperishable reward of which the simple! provisions do not affect them. 





HILE Congress was still considering | 


wreath of laurel is the symbol. 
| The men and women who are doing the work 
|that is most worth while, those who are 


does not exceed two hundred meters, or the 


transformer input does not exceed one kilowatt. | ®complishing the great, far-reaching and 
If the station is within five nautical miles of | Permanent results, are inspired by the spirit 
a naval or military station, the transformer | that finds in the achievement of a thing a 
input must not exceed one-half kilowatt. 





In | wholly satisfying reward. The spirit of the 


Great Britain objects not only to the free 
passage of coastwise shipping, but also to the 
refunding of tolls on American ships engaged 
in foreign trade. 

The President called attention to an inter- 
esting aspect of the matter when he declared 
that if the British contention in this respect is 


Our severe winters are fast increasing also 
the already very large number of winter 
vacationists. Every year, in February and 
March particularly, more and more Northern 
people go South, and for longer periods, and 
to more and more Southern resorts. The rich 
have been going South in winter for years, but 
their migrations, however pleasant, have not 
been very interesting. They have gone to a 
few favored places; they have taken their own 
habits of life and their own atmosphere of 
luxury with them, and have kept much to them- 
| selves. It is different with the far greater throng 
of moderately well-to-do people who have now 

| acquired the habit of going South. They go to 
many different places, live the life they find 
there, and learn to know the people who live 
there always. Not a few, indeed, come in 
time to make Southern homes for themselves. 

There remain two more vacation tendencies, 
both growing and both significant. One is 
the extensive interchange between the East 
and the West, which has the same happy 
general effect that the interchange between the 
North and the South has. The other is what 
may be called the city-vacation tendency—the 
tendency, namely, of more and more dwellers 
in the country and in the small towns and 
cities to visit every year, for a week or more, 
some one of the great cities. New York, natu- 
(Tally, is the chief of the city resorts, but all 
| the larger cities are in varying measure pleas- 
| ure resorts for growing numbers. That, too, 
| is doubtless, on the whole, a beneficial habit, 
although in general, the closer any one gets to 
nature in his time of rest the better the results 
are likely to be. 

Still, there is always the national life to 
consider. From that point of view, no one 
can doubt that it is a good thing that Americans 
are getting more and more migratory, for in 
| that way we are not merely getting to know 
'our whole vast country better; we are getting 
to know each other better. 


oS Y 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


IRELESS IN PERU.—Lima, the capital 

and principal seaport of Peru, is now 
connected by high-power wireless telegraph 
with Iquitos on the Upper Amazon, 640 miles 
| away. Messages are transmitted from steel- 
| frame towers 384 feet high. Like the lofty 
| tower at Nauen, Germany, which was described 
|in this column on February 29th, the towers 
| rest on pivots, and are held in place by guy- 
| wires. The Hertzian waves cross the main 
ranges of the Andes at a point at which several 
of the summits are 18,000 feet high. The sta- 
tion at Lima has communicated with Manaos, 
the Brazilian rubber market on the Amazon, 
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1,400 miles away, and with Panama, 1,700 | authorization of a $50,000,000 loan for road- | 


miles due north. 


The Peruvian government | building; the prohibition of bill-board adver- 


plans to establish two more stations, one at | tising; the prohibition of injunctions in labor 
Paita, 600 miles north of Lima, and another | disputes except to protect physical property ; 


525 miles south of the capital. 
& 


OWER FROM COAL-BEDS. —Sir William 
Ramsay has proposed a method of getting 
light, heat and power direct from the coal-beds 


at Arequipa, 


into gas at the foot of 
deep borings. His plan 
is to set the coal on fire 
by electricity, and then 
to pass air and water 
down through the tubes 
to make the gas. By 
burning this, electric 
power for lighting and 
heating and for opera- 
ting the English rail- 
ways can be produced 
at the mouth of the 
borings. The only fuel 
that would then be 
needed would be oil for 
ships. It is reported 
that Sir William Ram- 
say’s plan is to be tried 
at an English colliery, 
and the results will be 
awaited with great in- 
terest. Many believe 
that in old collieries 
veins that are too thin 
to be worked in the 
ordinary way could 
thus be used profitably. 


hd 

GG-PRODUCING DIETS. — Monsieur 

Magnan, a French naturalist, has sub- 
mitted to the French Academy of Sciences the 
results of his researches into the effects of 
different forms of diet on poultry. He says 
that ducks that were fed on fish began to 
lay when they were about seven months old. 
Eight days later the ducks that were fed on 
meat began to lay. Those that were fed on 
vegetables did not begin to lay until two and a 
half months after that, when they were about 
10 months old. Between December 17th and 
May 14th the ducks that ate fish laid 54 eggs; 
those that ate meat laid 45 eggs, and those that 
ate vegetables laid 19 eggs. Moreover, the 
weights of the eggs differed: those of the meat- 
fed birds were the heaviest, those of the vege- 
tarians were next, and those of the fish-fed 
birds were the lightest. 





Burning coal in the earth, pro- 
ducing gas, which is carried 
by pipes to the power-house. 


& 


IBY LLIC INSCRIPTIONS. —The British 

Museum has obtained a collection of animal 
bones inscribed with Chinese characters of a 
more primitive kind than any that have hither- 
to been found. Enough of the characters 
have been deciphered to show that they are 
records of questions that the king or other 
high officers addressed to some siby] or oracle. 
Evidently the questions were first inscribed on 
the bones, and the bones were then seared with 
hot irons. That caused cracks to appear, and 
the forms they took were interpreted according 
to certain rules of divination. The inquiries 
related to the prospects of rainfall to harvests, 
and of hunting expeditions to the fate of prison- 
ers, and so forth. Some authorities believe 
that the inscriptions were made during the 


the abolition of the death penalty; permitting 
the use of voting-machines in elections ; author- 


|izing the appointment of women to positions 


by converting the coal | 


| September 15th. 


in state institutions at which women or chil- 
dren are cared for; and the elimination of the 
word ‘*white’’ from that section of the consti- 
tution which gives the right to vote to ‘‘white 
male citizens.’’ The total vote at the special 
election for passing on these questions was 
about 550,000, or about 375,000 less than the 


number polled at the regular election for gov- | 


j « ‘ 
ernor in 1910. - 


HE BALLINGER CONTROVERSY.-— | 


Thirty-three claims to coal lands in Alaska, | 


known loosely as the Cunningham claims, were 
canceled by the Department of the Interior on 
These are the claims in 


| which it was charged that Richard A. Bal- | 


Shang dynasty, which lasted from B.C. 1766 to | 


B.C. 1122, and that they are the oldest forms 
of Chinese writing that have survived. 
FALLEN LANDMARK. — When the 
famous rocking stone of Tandil, in the 
southern part of the province of Buenos Aires, 
fell recently from its narrow platform on the 
edge of a cliff, Argen- 
tina lost one of its 


ral curiosities. This 
great granite block 
was more than 16 feet 
in diameter and 13 
feet high, and weighed 
about 700 tons. It 
was balanced so nicely 
that the strong winds 
from the pampas made 
it rock perceptibly, and great numbers of tour- 
ists amused themselves by cracking nuts and 
empty bottles under it. Yet many years ago, 
the tyrant Rosas, with a team of 60 oxen, tried 
unsuccessfully to pull it down. 
that the hard pulverized glass from the thou- 
sands of broken bottles left on the cliff by 
visitors gradually wore away the stone and the 
foundation, until a slight shifting of weight 
caused the boulder to fall. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE OHIO CONSTITUTION.—Revised 

returns of the vote on the proposed changes 
in the constitution submitted to the people on 
September 3d, show that more changes were 
rejected than was at first supposed. Besides 
the woman suffrage amendment, seven other 
proposals were defeated. They are: The 





linger was interested before he became Secre- 
tary of the Interior. They covered 5,200 
acres of valuable coal land, which, it was 
alleged, was to be turned over to a syndicate 
for development in violation of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the law. The controversy 
led to the dismissal of Gifford Pinchot from 
the forestry department for insubordination, 
and to the subsequent retirement of Mr. Bal- 
linger from the Cabinet. The department is 
considering about 1,000 similar cases, and has 
already disallowed 300—not counting the Cun- 
ningham claims. a 


UDGE ALFRED B. BEERS of Bridge- 

port, Connecticut, was elected commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
its annual encampment in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on September 13th. Judge Beers en- 
listed early in the Civil War, and served till 
its close. He rose to the rank of captain. 
The encampment rejected a proposal to incor- 
porate the Grand Army. 


& 


APAN.—The funeral of Mutsuhito, late 
Emperor of Japan, began on September 
13th, and the ceremonies continued for three 
days. 
State, was present as the representative of the 
United States, and other nations were repre- 
sented by other distinguished men. When the 
funeral car that contained 
the body of the dead Em- 
peror started from Tokyo 
to the imperial tomb near 
Kyoto, cannon were fired. 
At the sound of the first 
signal-gun, General Count 


preme military. councilor 
of the empire, and his 
wife, in accordance with 
an ancient Japanese cus- 
tom, killed themselves as a 
final tribute to their dead Emperor and friend. 
General Noghi and his wife had attended the 
funeral services in Tokyo, and plans had been 
made by others for them to accompany the 
funeral party to the tomb. But instead, he 
paid to the Emperor what, according to the 
ancient standards of his country, was the 





GENERAL NOGHI 


Mr. Knox, the American Secretary of | 


Mare-Suke Noghi, su- | 


supreme tribute. General Noghi was one of | 
| the ablest and most distinguished soldiers of 


Japan, and was in command of the land 
forces that defeated the Russians at Port 
Arthur. When the news of his death became 


| known, it was feared that the revival of an 
| 0ld custom by so distinguished a man would 
| lead others to follow his example; and it was 
|said in Tokyo that the new Emperor, to 


most interesting natu- | 


It is thought | 


prevent this, had personally intimated to 
many of his father’s advisers that they 
would serve their country best by remaining 
with him. 
® 

RAILWAY PLANS FOR CHINA.—It was 

announced in Peking on September 11th 
that President Yuan Shih-kai had authorized 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen to organize a railway corpo- 
ration to build an extended system of national 
railways. President Yuan has promised to 
furnish $20,000 a month to Doctor Sun, to be 
used in promoting the railway enterprise. 
President Yuan’s success in attaching Doctor 
Sun to him, through this railroad concession, 
is regarded as of great political importance in 
the Chinese capital, where observers have 
begun to notice the remarkable powers of per- 
suasion possessed by the president. 


OME RULE.—At Dundee, on September 

13th, the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in the course of 
a speech defending the British ministry’s Irish 
home rule plan, said that the government pro- 
posed the Irish bill as a forerunner of home 
rule for England, Scotland and Wales as well. 
He said that it would be easy to apply the 
system to Scotland and Wales, but that Eng- 
land is so populous that it would be necessary 


| 
| 
| 


to divide the country into several self-govern- | 


ing areas. The success of the federation plan 
in the United States and Canada ought, in 
his opinion, to convince Englishmen that the 
same system could be adopted in the mother 
country without disaster. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 


ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








HUNTERS! SRAr Stoney. head 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper 128- 


-Magazine about ome, guns, dogs, | 
furs, fish, roots, trapping secrets, 10c. 


Camp & Trail, 16- 
24 page weekly, ‘same subjects, raw fur reports, prices, 5c. 
A. R. HARDING. Publisher, Box 149, Columbus, Ohio 
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Have imported roller chains, sprockets 

by pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
penne’ and many advanced features = 


“ORY PRIC Guaranteed § 
FACTORY PRICES 2: 
are less than 
others ask for og wheels. Other reliable 
models from 612 

















proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S, 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
a? price until you get our big new catalog and 
yo pricesanda marvelous new offer. 
tal brings everything. Write it now. 
Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 
soe everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing pee... tel and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. P50, CHICACO 





Boys! Learn to Build 
with Steel 


W'TH this wonderful new game—The American 
ou can build actual yosee 
hg fascinating things—bn 
cranes, iS. yong towers, windmills, and aa 
more. Think of the fun of making these things your- 
self—not out of wood or paper—but out of me 


I American Model Builder contains all 

rts used in machines—beams and levers, 

en ge t= 4 gears, bolts, nuts and screws. Just 
like the materials engineers use—only smaller. 


Our Complete Manual of Instruction—free with 
each outfit—tells exactly how to build scores 
You'll enjoy inventing others for yourself. 


Show this advertisement to your 
father. He will want you to 

a game that teaches you so much 

about practical mechanics and at 

same time gives you so much 

fun. The prices run from $1 up. 

You can start with a small set 
and add to it as you learn. 

For sale by 

leading dealers in 

Ga. toys and sporting 

? \, goods. Write to- 

> day for our big 

ye illustrated cata- 





F410 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL": | 





There’s Great Satisfaction 


in having a good sewing machine and making 
When ™_ make an article 
you hi ave it as you want it. 
and your article is the equal of 
one you ‘woud buy costing double the actual 
Besides, having a 


NEW HOME 


SEWING MACHINE 


and being able to make things develops self 
dependence that is worth everything 
you save in actual outlay for clothing and 
things for the home will in a short time pay 
for the machine, and the machine is good for 
It will prove one of the best in- 
vestments “that you can possibly make. Look 
up the cost of a New Home Machine 
» article that you want, then price the 
cost of goods to make such an article, and see 
then add to this the added value 
and totter service, 
Send for complete New Home literature. 
Ask for Catalogue K. 

Remember that the ge nuine New Home 

Machine is not sold under any other name. 








THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
ORANGE, MASS. £ 





You finish it with 


What 


Price 


and you'll be surprised 











Father and Daughter both raised on 


Mellin’s F 





CARL W. SMITH 


“Our doctor advised us to give Mellin’s Food to Carl and ‘stick to it.’ 
We did so, with the best of results, as his picture—taken the day he was 
one year old—will convince the most skeptical. 
raised on Mellin’s Food and is the joy and light of our home—so well, 


Mrs. Edith Walker, Fort Gibson, Okla. 
(Car!’s grandmother—Pauline’s great grandmother.) 


happy and strong.” 


Mellin’s Food has been recommended by physicians for generations and 
has proved an adequate and satisfying food for the baby. 
It keeps them healthy and happy while they i 
are growing up and all the time it is nourishing them, building firm flesh, 

Strong bones and robust bodies, that will stand them in good stead later. 


agrees with babies from birth. 


If your baby is not thriving as you know he should, you owe it to your 
baby and yourself to try Mellin’s Food. 


Write today for a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” It is free. 


| MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 


PAULINE SMITH 


Carl's baby girl was also 


ood | 


Mellin’s Food 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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A fa obert Frost] r 





HUSHED October morning mild, 
Thy leaves have ripened to the fall; 
To-morrow’s wind, if it be wild, 
Should waste them all. 
The crows above the forest call ; 
To-morrow they may form and go. 
O hushed October morning mild, 
Begin the hours of this day slow. 
Make the day seem to us less brief. 
Hearts not averse to being beguiled, 
Beguile us in the way you know: 
Release one leaf at break of day, 
At noon release another leaf, 
One from our trees, one far away ; 
Retard the sun with gentle mist; 
Enchant the land with amethyst; 

Slow! Slow! 
For the grapes’ sake, if they were all, 
Whose leavesalready are burnt with frost, 
Whose clustered fruit must else be lost, 
For the grapes’ sake along the wall. 
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MODERN HEROISM. 


R. Robert Cheviot 
M was a hero-wor- 
shiper. He read 
everything he could find 
about the great hunters, 
explorers and adven- 
turers of the world. 

He was fond of talk- 
ing about heroism and 
commending it to 
others. He was often 
heard to say, ‘‘ There 
are no heroes nowadays 
to compare with those 
of the older times. The 
dying out of war isa calamity. We needa war 
now and then to revive the courage of the race. ’’ 

Mr. Cheviot’s pastor used to argue good- 
naturedly with him on this matter, and finally 
challenged him to do a certain number of 
things that would call for as much real courage 
as any soldier or adventurer had ever shown. 

Mr. Cheviot accepted the challenge somewhat 
scornfully, and the minister, who knew him 
well, sent him the following list of tasks to 
perform, and left it to his parishioner to be 
the judge of the heroism required to do any 
one of them: 

1. Adopt the Biblical tithing system, and 
give one-tenth of your income to religious 
work. ‘That will be about ten times what you 
are giving now. 

2. Give up tobacco. It is a habit that 
does you no good, and is a bad example to 
your own boy. 

3. Never lose your temper when discussing 
matters of dress with your wife, or talking 
politics with your neighbor. 

4. Share the morning paper with your wife, 
or let her read it first. 

5. Begin and maintain regular family wor- 
ship. 

6. Pay the men you employ living wages—a 
thing you are not doing at present. 

When Mr. Rubert Cheviot read this list, his 
first impulse was to write his pastor an angry 
letter, but on reflection, his anger vanished. 

‘*Your list,’’? he finaliy wrote, ‘convicted 
me of cowardice. I have been worshiping the 
wrong kind of heroism. If I did the six things 
you mentioned, I should be braver than Peary 
or Amundsen. I begin to see that Christian 
virtues call for the very greatest heroism.’’ 
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BRINGING A MIRACLE TO PASS. 


r } Tim oldest baby, 
| meeting Nan at the 
door, cheerfully in- 
‘ formed her that mother 
was up in the nursery, 
erying. Nan hurried up 
the stairs and pushed 
open the nursery door, a 
score of possible dis- 
asters foreshadowed in 
her anxious eyes. But 
the nursery was very 
= quiet. The littlest 
baby was peacefully 
asleep in her crib; the 
middle baby was happily 
engaged in tearing up 
a magazine; Winifred, 
their mother, was sewing upon a little blouse. 
But she was sewing without a thimble, and her 
eyes were red. 

“Don’t mind me,” she told her friend. 
just cryivg for the moon, like other babies.” 
“And the moon in this instance?” Nan asked. 

“A miracle, of course. I believe I’ll start a 
Society for the Accomplishment of Miracles. Its 
motto shall be, ‘Nothing is so possible as that 
which seems impossible,’ and its purpose the 
achievement of one miracle a week.” 

“Count me in for a charter member,” Nan 
responded, promptly. “Let’s begin this very 
minute, since you already have a miracle in sight!” 

“T’ll promise to think up all the miracles,” Wini- 
fred replied. ‘Nan, I’m plain wicked! Of course 
I know that the babies are the greatest joy in life, 
but when Katherine’s letter came, saying that she 
had tickets for the Symphony this afternoon, and 
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that we were to have supper together afterward, 
and that she would telephone George to stay in 
and meet us—Nan, I felt starved for it all! It has 
been so long since I’ve heard any good music — 
Nan Kent, what are you doing?” 

“Getting out your best gown!” Nan called from 
the other room. ‘‘Hurry up, Winnie; you can 
catch the twelve-fifteen train. And you can give me 
instructions about the babies while you’re dress- 
ing. A thousand blessings upon Katherine Stuart 
for helping me out!” 

“Helping you out!” Winifred gasped. 

Nan was hunting for Winifred’s white gloves. 
She looked up, smiling, as she found them. 

“Winnie, dear, I hadn’t a single, miserable 
copper penny for your birthday, and I—I guess 
maybe J cried a little this morning. But now I’m 
going to make you a present of ten whole hours. 
Will you trust the babies with me ten hours?” 

Half an hour later a radiant woman, leaning 
back luxuriously in the car, was beginning a rare 
holiday. In the nursery Nan was giving the 
babies a lecture. 

“A miracle,” she declared, happily, “is the com- 
monest thing in the world! Miracles grow every- 
where, like buttercups. It’s miracle-eyes that 
are uncommon. I make you a present of my 
discovery. Hold it tight—it is better than a 
fortune, babies three!” 
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DEW - PONDS. 
Fs centuries the dry slopes and ridges of the 


e 


Sussex Downs, in the south of England, have 

been given over to the pasturing of sheep. 
These creatures can live with very little drink, but 
they suffer from thirst if cut off from water alto- 
gether. Like the deer, the sheep feeds in the 
early morning, while the dew is on the grass, 
and again in the evening, when the dew has 
begun to fall. In this way it gets some moisture 
with its food, but not enough. The shepherds 
have from prehistoric times made good the defi- 
ciency by constructing what they call dew-ponds. 
These are described by Mr. Tickner Edwards in 
his recent book, “Neighborhood.” 


The dew- 
a mystery to strangers coming for the first time 
into the sheep country; and they never quite lose 
their miraculous quality, even among the shep- 
herds themselves. That in a land where there are 
neither Cy > nor natural pools of water, man 
should dig hollows on the summits of the highest 
hills, and then confidently expect nature to fill 
them with water, and keep them filled, no matter 
what call is made on their resources, must appear 
downright folly to one who has never had the 
enggam ggg, | the plan demonstrated under his 
very eyes. Yet the seeming wonder of the dew- 
pond has a very simple explanation. 

It is nothing more than a cold spot on the earth 
which continually precipitates the moisture from 
the air passing over it; and that cold spot is placed 
on the hilltop, because there it encounters air 
that has not lost vapor through previous contact 
with the earth. : 

The best dew-pond-makers are the men of Wilt- 
shire, as all flockmasters know. The pond, having 
been excavated to the right depth and shape is 
lined first with puddled ¢ ay or chalk, then with a 
thick layer of dry straw; finally, upon this straw 
a further substantial coating of clay is laid and 
well beaten down. 

Nothing is needed then but to bring a few cart- 
loads of water to start the pond, and to set a ring- 
fence about it to keep off heavy stock. The action 
of the straw, in its water-proof double-casing, is to 
aera the heat radiation of the earth at that 
particular point, so that the pond cavity and its 
contents remain colder than the surrounding soil. 

How the dew-pond came to be invented has 
often been the subject of wondering speculation. 
Probably it had its origin in those remote times 
when all the high-lying chalk lands of southern 
_ were inhabited by a large population. 

‘To-day, as in those far-olf ages, (he dwarf plume- 
thistle studs the sward of the Downs, each ciréle 
of thick, fleshy leaves, matied together and cen- 
trally depressed, forming a perfect little dew-pond, 
that retains its garnered moisture long alter, all 
other vegetation has grown dry iu the heat of the 
mounting sun. No doubt some’ early shepherd, 
more intelligent than his fellows, wandering over 
the hills, marked the natural reservoirs of the 
thistles, reasoned out the principles they cm- 
bodied, and straightway set brain and hand to 
work on the first dew-pond. 
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SAVED BY A BUOY—AND A BOY. 


HE yacht—it was a six-ton schooner, and 
t 4 belonged to a Mr. Carsdale—had put out 

from Manakau, New Zealand, on a pleasure 
trip up the coast. There were six aboard, the 
owner, his wife, a boy named Squires, who acted 
as “crew,” two young girls, aud a man friend of 
the skipper. It is the latter who tells the story 
in the Wide World Magazine: 


The Miramar was sailed up through the narrow 
channel of the Aivitu River, between the boiling 
breakers on the bar, where ebbing tide and current 
meet the heavy Pacific swell. The wind was fair, 
and the boat went through on tiptoe, and a half- 
mile up the river. 

Then the wind suddenly fell flat, the sails slatted 
idly, and the yacht began to drift with the hurry- 
ing tide back toward the reef and the breakers. 

‘he word was given to drop anchor, and young 
Squires let it go. The chain rattled through the 
hawse to the very end, and then fell with a splash 
into the water. Harry Squires, set to chip rust 
from the cable that morning, had removed the 
shackle-bar from the ring-bolt, and forgotten to 
replace it! Anchor and cable were gone forever, 
and on the breast of a five-knot current the yacht 
was racing down to the bar! 

In that tumble of angry water, among jagged 
rocks and hard stretches of wave-pounded sand, 
the little Miramar could not live a minute, and 
some of the party—perhaps all—would surely lose 
their lives. — 

Young Squires alone had his wits about him. 
He seized a loose end of fishing-line, knotted it 
round his waist, kicked off his shoes, and went 
overboard. 

Inside the reef, a hundred yards above the line 
of breakers, was moored a channel buoy. It was 
on the port, perhaps two hundred yards below the 
drifting Miramar. ith a short, choppy stroke, 
Squires struck out for this vg 6 

Could he reach it? Would the sag of the drag- 
ging line prove too much for him? Already the 
yacht was abreast of the buoy, and to the eager 
watchers the swimmer seemed to be flagging— 
and the white line of the surf was very near. Mrs. 
Carsdale clung to her husband’s neck, and the two 
girls wept in each other’s arms. 

Then suddenly we saw that Harry had judged 
his distance well, after all. He was above the buoy, 
and breasting the current eeeyg i We saw him 
turn, shoot down on the current, throw up an arm, 
and grasp the ring of the buoy. As it swung over 
to his weight, he pulled himself up and sat astride. 


nds on the Sussex Downs are always | 





Hand over hand he hauled in the two-inch rope 
we had tied to the end of the fishing-line, took a 
half-hitch round the ring-bolt, and waved his hand 
to us. 

We were saved, but it was a near thing. As we 
swung at the end of that line, the boil of water on 
the bar was hardly fifty yards away. Under our 
stern the water was smoothing to the curl of the 
first surf line. 

We amas there for two hours, “serving” the 
swaying line with pocket-handkerchiefs against 
the chafe of the gunwale. time Harry 
remained astride of the buoy, watching the other 
end of the rope. Death was only a biscuit-toss 
away, but the rope held. 

At last the tide turned, and as we floated - 
stream we picked young Squires off his perch. 
Carsdale wrung his hand with tears in his eyes, and 
the ladies, weeping also, kissed him. The young 
scamp! I'll be sworn, he thought more of those 
kisses than of the sovereign I slipped into his 
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F you are sighing for a lofty work, 
If great ambitions dominate your mind, 
Just watch yourself, and see you do not shirk 
The common little ways of being kind. 


If you are dreaming of a future goal 
When, crowned with glory, men shall own your 
power, 
Be careful that you let no struggling soul 
Go by unaided, in the present hour. 


If you are moved to pity for the earth 
And long to aid it, do not look so high 
You pass some poor dumb creature faint with 
thirst. 
All life is equal in the Eternal Eye. 


If you would help to make the wrong things right, 
Begin at home! there lies a lifetime’s toil. 

Weed out your garden, fair for all men’s sight, 
Before you strive to till another’s soil. 


God chooses His great leaders in the world, 
And from the rest He asks but willing hands, 
As mighty mountains into place are hurled, 
While patient tides may slowly shape the sands. 


* © 
COMING ABOARD IN STATE. 


much nt an t of his last 
year of sea duty, when the squadron of 
armored cruisers of which he was in command 
was in the Mediterranean. At the Pirzus, the 
port of Athens, shore liberty was given to all the 
crews. 
The most common piece of money in Greece is 
the drachma. It is of the value of the French 


franc or the Italian lira, but it is almost always of 
aper, like the “shinplaster’ of Civil War times. 
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remains in use until it accumulates an almost 
incredible amount of dirt. Nowhere else in the 
world can there be found anything in the way of 
money so uninviting as an old, greasy, germ-laden 
Grecian drachma. 

The morning before the ships were to sail away, 
a typical old “salt,” one of the few remaining man- 
of-war’s men of the old days, found himself at the 
landing at Phaleron Bay, about a half-hour late for 
his ship’s boat. He had enjoyed Athens, no doubt, 
and was in a happy mood. 

Hailing a native boatman who es English, 
Jack asked him what he would charge to take 
him off. “One drachma,” was the prompt reps. 
Jack ordered him to being | his boat to the land ngs 
and then began to search himself forthe price. He 
drew forth one drachma note, filthy and dirty, and 
then another and another, till he held in his hands 
ten pieces of soiled paper money. 

He looked at the stuff with utter disgust, and 
then he ordered the native to call another boat. 
That ranged alongside, and then he ordered a 
third. The Greeks could not understand why he 
wanted more than one boat, but Jack kept on till 
he had ten of them in line. 

“Now,” he said, “shove off and head for the 
Maryland; keep in single column if you want to 
get your money. I'll bring up the rear to see that 
you do it right.” 

Away they went over a sea as smooth as glass, 


Jack giving stentorian orders now and then 
through his boatman, who interpreted for the 
others. On nearing the Maryland, Jack took his 


position at the head of the column, and as he 
stepped aboard the gangway was heard to say: 
“There! By George, I’ve been the admiral of a 
fleet for once! Here’s your ten drachme for your 
ten boats. Take the dirty stuff; I’ve got no use 
for it. So long!” 
& 


ALL IN THE FAMILY. ‘ 
Pirvas ana Jonathan Higgs did not know he 


& 


was a hard man with his family. It is possi- 

ble to look at things from a selfish angle so 
long that you grow blind to everything except your 
own wants. One day early in spring, when Jon- 
athan was ready to drive into town, his wife gave 
him thirty-five dollars that she had been saving 
for months from her butter and egg money. 


“Go to the furniture’ store,” she said, “‘and get 
the new parlor carpet. They know the one, for I 
had them lay it away for me a month ago.” 

All day Mrs. Higgs went about her work singing. 
But when Jonathan came there was no roll of 
carpet in the wagon; instead, hitched to the back 
of the wagon, was a new cultivator. 

“T found just the cultivator I needed,” he ex- 
plained, glibly. ‘I didn’t think I could afford to 
get it until you gave me that thirty-five dollars.” 

“But my carpet?” His wife’s eyes were wet, 
and she bit her lip to keep 

“Oh, the old one’ll do!’ 


it from trembling. 
he said, with light con- 


tempt. ‘‘What’s the use of spending money for a 


| 
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ood to eat, and it don’t make 
i ow that cultivator will make 
me a hundred bushels more corn.” 

“But it was my money.” Tears at her disap- 

intment and her husband’s injustice could not 

e kept back longer. : ; 

“O pshaw,” said Jonathan, lightly, “it’s all in 
the family!” 

The old carpet was full of holes, so Mrs. Higgs 
tore it up, and left the floor bare all summer. But 
Jonathan did not mind at all. The crops were 
good, and one day in the fall Mrs. Higgs and one 
of the girls went to town to buy the week’s supplies. 
All the men were busy sowing wheat. 

The farmer wrote a check for a hundred and 
sixty dollars, and gave it to his wife. 

“Maria,” he said, “get this cashed at the bank; 
then go to the hardware store, pay them a hundre¢ 
dollars, and tell them to send out that gasoline 
engine they were showing me. It is too hard work 
for me and the boys to pump water for all the 
stock this winter. And stop at the clothing store 
and tell Mr. Jones to send me that suit I tried on. 
Get him to take off two dollars if you can. And 
you can pay that thirty-dollar account at the 
grocery store, too.” 

It was dark when Mrs. Higgs and Mary drove 
up that evening, and when Jonathan went out he 
was astonished to see a new buggy trailing along 
behind the wagon. And there were other things 
in the wagon that gave him a further shock. 

“Maria,” he asked, sharply, “did you order that 
engine?” 

‘ N ” 


carpet? It ain’t 
you any mone 


“Did you get my suit?” 

“No.” She handed the lines to one of the boys. 
“Nor I didn’t pay the grocery account,” she said, 
coolly. “You can’t eat a suit nor a gasoline 
engine nor a receipted bill, and they don’t make 


| you any money. 


“I got a new buggy to save wear on the wagon, 
a new parlor carpet that will save coal by kceping 
the floor warmer, and a new range that’ll coo 
food right. And I got a new churn and a lot of 
kitchen things to help me and the girls do the 
work — they will keep us from wearing out, and 
save funeral expenses.” 

“But it was my money, and I told you —” gasped 
the amazed Jonathan. E 

“Oh, yes,” said Maria, lightly, ‘but it’s all in the 
family. Take hold here, and you and the boys get 
these things unloaded.” 

There was something so resolute in her tone that 
he took hold, and held his tongue. 


® 


INCORRIGIBLE. 


AY by day, as Mrs. Worth’s household and 
DB) kitchen furniture and groceries slowly dis- 

appeared, she saw that the moment ap- 
proached when a final stand must be made. One 
morning, when Jimmy, son of the borrower, ap- 
peared at the back door with the statement, “Ma 
wants the wash-boiler,” Mrs. Worth determined 
to act. 


“You tell your ma that when she brings back 
whet she has already borrowed, I will lend her the 
oiler.” 

In a little while Jimmy reappeared. 

“Ma wants to know what she has borrowed.” 
“There is a quart of flour,” began Mrs. Worth, 
“a peck of potatoes, a cup of sugar, a can of cofiee, 
a half-pound of lard, some onions, and butter and 
spices; the screw-driver, the hatchet, a pair of 
scissors,’’— she paused, recollecting, — ‘three 
spools of thread, a paper of needles and —” 

But Jimmy was gone. Presently he rapped on 
the back door again. 

*““Ma says for you to write ’em down. 
some of ’em.” 

Mrs. Worth sat down with pencil and patiently 
made an alphabetical list of all the articles she 
could remember. 

Jimmy took the list and disappeared. A half- 
hour later he once more appeared at the back 
door, and announced : 

“Ma says if you’ll lend her the wash-boiler to 
carry them in, she’ll bring ’em home.” 


I forgot 


* © 


A MATTER OF CHOICE. 


UCH has been written of the ready wit of 
M Napoleon III. Mr. Arthur Meyer, in 
“What I Can Tell,” gives one more illus- 
tration of the cleverness and tact with which the 
French Emperor often ended an embarrassing 
situation. 


After the coup d’état of 1851, by which he made 
himself Emperor of France, Napoleon III notified 
the sovereigns of Europe of his aceession to the 
imperial throne. In addressing them, he used the 
expression customary between monarchs, “My 
Dear Brother.” All of the sovereigns, with one 
exception, replied in the same manner. The excep- 
tion was the Tsar of Russia, Nicholas I, who 
began his re ly with “My Dear Friend,” the ex- 

ression used in addressing presidents of repub- 
ics. Napoleon was not slow to understand the 
slight, but he chose to ignore it, and in such a way 
that it left nothing to be said. 

At the New-year’s reception he greeted the 
Russian ambassador, Count de Kisslewe, and 
beckoned him to his side. 

“IT have just received a letter from your sov- 
ereign,” said Napoleon, ‘“‘and he pays me a very 

eat compliment. He addresses me as his dear 
riend. e choose our friends; we don’t choose 
our brothers.” 


* © 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE. 


EWARE of the habit of using big words. 
B Like other habits, it grows upon its victim. 

A horrible example is instanced by the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 


The superintendent of a Sunday-school in Phila- 
delphia recently called upon a visitor to “say a 
few words” to the school, the members of which 
are mostly children of tender age. : 

The visitor, a speaker well-known for his ver- 
bose and circumlocutory manner of speech, began 
his address as follows: 

“This morning, children, I purpose to offer you 
an epitome of the life of Saint Paul. It may be, 
perhaps, that there are among you some too young 
to grasp the meaning of the word ‘epitome. 
‘Epitome,’ children, is in its signification synon- 
ymous with synopsis.” 


* © 


STRANDED. 


NEGRO, with an old gray mule hitched toa 
ramshackle wagon, stood on the incline of 
Capitol Hill, in Washington, during one ot 

the worst sleet-storms in January. 


The old man huddled in his rabbit-skin cap, 
shivering; the mule was trembling with the cold. 
According to Everybody’s Magazine, two Congress- 
men, waiting for a belated car, were attracted by 
the strange outfit and wondered, as time went 01! 
and the negro made no effort to depart, what ailed 
the old fellow. ; 

One of the Congressmen walked over and said, 
“Why don’t you move on, uncle?” . 

The old négro pointed a trembling finger at his 
“team” and replied, “’Cause dis yere mule won't 
go ‘les’ I whistle at him, and it’s so cold I cyarn’t 
whistle!” 
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GOOD MORNING! 















































BY GRACE H. WARNER. 
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HE gay procession of the Moss Forest People led 
Billy to Old Moss Back’s court, which was down 
in a beautiful bower of tall ferns and nodding 

reeds and rushes. 

There was Old Moss Back himself,—who, Billy 
thought, looked uncommonly like a fat old Turtle, 
—spread peacefully out on a flat rock, smiling at 
everything and everybody, as if he never knew what 
the cares and worries of a kingdom were. His atten- 
dants, who wore very tight-fitting green livery, were 
kept hopping about, waiting on the ladies and doing all 
the many little things necessary to maintain a court. 

Upon the entrance of the crowd of Moss People, 
every one made way, and Billy was led up to the foot 
of the throne by two attendants and the Bunny. Soon 
the whole court was packed with crowding Moss People, 
all jostling one another and craning their necks to get a 
look at Billy and hear all that was said. The attend- 
ants, in spite of their tight-fitting green liveries, were 
doing some remarkable hopping, indeed, getting chairs 
for Moss Ladies. A humming and buzzing filled the 
air. 

A small Moss Baby must have been squeezed or poked 
or jostled by some one in the crowd. It began to ery 
very loudly. It was no time at all before every Baby 
and Moss Youngster under two in the entire throng 
was screaming at the very top of its voice. 

How under the sun could anything be said or done 
in all this racket? But Old Moss Back, strange to say, 
did not seem to mind it at all; he smiled down at every 
one as if the howling were done for his special pleasure, 
in acknowledgment of his great kindness to all the little 
Moss People in his kingdom. 

After much playing with seed-pod rattles, the court 
became quiet again. 

“Your Majesty,’’ said the Bunny, ‘‘allow me to 
present my dear friend Billy, who has, as your Royal 
Crustiness has undoubtedly heard, freed us from the 
Bumble Dragon—and whom —’’ 

‘*Ho! ho!’? interrupted Old Moss Back. ‘‘I know 
him well. We played duck-on-the-rock together. I 
was the duck, while Billy threw the rocks. Yes, yes! 
We have had great times together! Ho! ho!’? He 
laughed so hard he nearly tumbled off the throne. 

Billy vaguely remembered trying to hit a Turtle once, and 
he was a little uneasy. But Old Moss Back seemed to take 
it as a very good joke, and he was glad of that. 

‘‘Well, well, well, we must surely do something for you 
this time. Now, let me see, let me see. Ho! ho! How 
would you like to go down into my treasure-rooms and just 
help yourself to anything you want?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I should be very much obliged to you, ’’ Billy answered. 

To his surprise, he came waddling down off his rocky 
throne and instructed Billy to climb on his back. 

With the assistance of many little Moss People, Billy 
finally managed to get on the shell of Old Moss Back, and 
they started off. 

As they left the court,all the little Moss People cheered and 
cheered, and made so much noise that even the Babies, who 


| 





BY MILO WINTER. 








DRAWN BY MILO WINTER 


DOWN 


THEY WENT OVER ROCKS AND SHELLS. 


had all started to cry again, could scarcely be heard. They 
were soon out of sight, however, and at last even the cheering 
was far in the distance, and then it was lost altogether. 
Down they went over rocks and shells. When Billy saw the | 
shells, he inquired if the ocean were near. 

‘*Ho! ho! I should think it was!’’ said Old Moss Back. | 
‘¢The treasure-rooms are at the very bottom of it! Ho! ho!’’ 

Then Billy could hear the surf pounding gn the beach. 

‘*But I can’t go down into the ocean,’’ he said. ‘‘Please 
stop and let me off!’’ 

“Oh, tut! tut! tut! Yes, you can; yes, you can. 
you are with me, you will never know the difference. ’’ 
Billy hung on for dear life as they went swirling on down 
into the deep ocean. Old Moss Back swam with long, sweep- | 
ing strokes, and glided through the water with great rapidity. | 





While 


Suddenly a fantastic little grotto opened before them. 
Such beautiful shells and seaweed as decorated the 
place, Billy had never seen before in all his life. This 
was one of Old Moss Back’s treasure-rooms. 
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BABY BEAR IN THE WATER- 
BARREL. 


By Frances Margaret Fox. 


HERE was no well and there was no cistern in 
T the Three Bears’ house. They went to the river 

for water to drink, but just outside the back door 
there was a rain-water barrel. Every Saturday, if 
there was no water in the rain-water barrel, the Three 
Bears used to carry water to bathe in. They took their 
baths one at a time in a big wash-tub. 

One Saturday night, when all three had taken their 
baths and were tucked away snug and comfortable in 
their beds, it began to rain. 

**It is raining!’’ said Father Bear, in a big voice. 

‘*And the ducks will be so happy!’’ murmured the 
little Baby Bear, in a sleepy voice. 

It rained all that night and all day Sunday. 
Bear told Baby Bear stories. 

Monday morning the sun shone bright and warm. 
Mother Bear said it was a beautiful day for washing 
clothes. 

‘*But, Baby Bear,’’ said she, ‘‘whatever you do, 
don’t go near the rain-water barrel, because you might 
fall in.’’ 

Baby Bear was not always good. While his mother 
cleared the breakfast-table, Baby Bear thought he 
would look at the outside of the rain-water barrel. 
Next he lifted one paw as high as he could, and reached 
the top of the barrel. He could not see in, so he turned 
the clothes-basket upside down, which is the same 
thing as bottom side up, and then he climbed on top of 
it. He could look into the water-barrel. 

For a few minutes Baby Bear had a good time play- 
ing in the water. Then he leaned over to see if he 
could see the bottom of the barrel, when splashity- 
splash! he fell in head first! 

Mother Bear heard the splashity-splash! and ran out in 
time to see Baby Bear’s feet going down, down in the water. 





Father 


| Father Bear ran by leaps to the rain-water barrel. 


‘Poor little Baby Bear!’’ wailed Mother Bear when Father 


| Bear pulled the little fellow out, all dripping wet! 


The first thing Father Bear did was to pound Baby Bear on 
his back, to get the water out of his lungs. When Baby Bear 
had been scrubbed dry, Mother Bear wrapped him in a 
blanket and put him in Father Bear’s big chair. Then she 
made him some ginger tea, and compelled him to drink it 
while it was hot, hot! 

‘*T’ll never climb up and look in the water-barrel again !’’ 
promised Baby Bear, when he sat wrapped in the blanket, 
watching his little shirt and trousers flapping on the line. 

And he never did. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


- Py N authority in hygi- 
] ene has said that 
| there are three de- 
sirable objects to be 
sought in the heating of 
a house, any two of 
which may be obtained 
at the same time, but 
never all three. These 
are efficient heating, sat- 
isfactory ventilation and 
economy. You can have 
your house both well 
heated and well venti- 
lated if you disregard 
the expense, or you can 
have a well-ventilated 
house at little expense if you do not care to be 
very warm. In most cases the question of venti- 
lation receives far too little attention, considering 
its great importance. In order to be sure of get- 
ting encugh fresh air, it is necessary to understand 
the main principles of the different methods of 
heating, since in every building the system of 
ventilation must be planned to fit the heating 
system in use. 

In houses heated by stoves or ordinary radiators, 
the freshest air in the rooms is the coolest, be- 
cause it comes directly from outside. Hence it 
is the heaviest, and lies near the floor, while 
the warm air, stale from having been a long time 
in the room, rises toward the ceiling. 

To have good ventilation with this kind of heat- 
ing, it is necessary to have the fresh air enter in 
such a manner that it will be directed upward. 
It will thus become warmed as it descends to the 
lower part of the room. There must also be 
some means of escape for the warm, stale air 
which is constantly rising. 

The simplest way to accomplish this is by letting 
the window or windows down a few inches from 
the top, taking care that the upper opening is not 
covered by window shades or curtains, and that 
the open window is not on the side of the house 
from which the wind is blowing. Fresh air will 
then enter between the two window-sashes, re- 
ceiving an upward tendency as it enters; and the 
foul air will leave the room by the upper opening. 

In a house heated by a furnace the conditions 
are exactly reversed; the fresh air enters the 
basement of the house by a pipe connecting with 
the jacket of the furnace, and is heated before it 
enters the rooms; hence the freshest air in the 
rooms is also the warmest and lightest, and there- 
fore rises toward the top of the room, tending to 
push the cool, stale air out at the bottom. It is 
important, therefore, in furnace-heated houses, to 
see that the opening of the fresh-air pipe leading 
to the furnace is unobstructed by weeds or rubbish, 
and is kept clean and sweet. 

When the warm, fresh air comes up through the 
registers, the cool, stale air will find some way of 
getting out—under doors or through cracks. An 
open fireplace, with an inside chimney, helps to 
earry off the foul air rapidly and surely, by caus- 
ing an upward draft from near the floor. 

One more fact must be remembered. The body 
is more than three-quarters water, and conditions 
that tend to dry any part of it, particularly the 
delicate mucous membranes of the nose, throat 
and other respiratory passages, will eventually 
lead to harm. Any method of artificial heating 
will dry the air in a room more or less, so that 
persons living in that room are prone to suffer 
from irritation of the nose, throat and eyes, due 
to the drying of the mucous membranes. That is 
most likely to happen where a furnace is used, 
for most of the fresh air that enters the room 
passes first over an intensely heated surface, and 
thereby loses all of its moisture. 

In order to avoid this drying effect, it is always 
well to keep an open dish of water very near to 
the source of heat, so that as it evaporates it will 
keep the air moist. In all furnaces there is a tank 
intended for this purpose, and this must be kept 
constantly cleaned and filled with clear water. 

When you use stoves for heating, keep an open 
basin of water on top of each one. In houses 
heated by steam or hot water you can secure the 
same result by hanging a can of water on the 
back of each radiator by means of two stout wires 
passed through holes in the edge of it, and hooked 
over between the coils of the radiator. 

A dull headache and a feeling of languor and 
sleepiness are fairly sure signs that you are not 
getting enough fresh air; and a dry, parched and 
irritated feeling in the nose and throat is probably 
due to lack of moisture in the air. Attention to 
these matters will greatly increase your comfort 
and your health. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE SPELLING- SCHOOL. 


MONG the many delightful evenings planned 
A and carried out by young men and women, 
there is nothing better than an old-fashioned 
spelling-school. It pleases the older people be- 
cause they remember the real old-time spelling- 
schools, and the young people enjoy it as they 
enjoy any good time. 

The fun of this entertainment, and also much of 
its charm, lies in the fact that it can be arranged 
with only a few minutes’ notice. Of course, if 
the hall or schoolhouse can be lighted with old- 
fashioned lanterns and tallow candles, and the 
spellers can get old-time costumes, it is more 
amusing; but even when everything is arranged 
in a few minutes, it is still mirth-provoking and 
enjoyable—and instructive as well. 

An old-fashioned spelling-book must be pro- 
cured, with all the hard, long words at the back, 
so that when the evening is well advanced, the 
one who gives out the words can quickly decimate 
the ranks. Two persons are selected as captains, 
who proceed to “choose up.” Of course each 
captain wants the best spellers on his side, but he 
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is in the dark unless many similar entertainments 
have been held. There should be a prize for the 
winner, a prize for the one who goes down first, 
and a prize for the captain who picks the winner. 
The prizes should be simple, and of small intrinsic 
value. The captain who has the first choice begins 
the spelling. When any one on his side misses a 
word, the “trapper,” a person designated by the 
captain, spells it on the other side. If he should 
miss it, it goes back to the speller next to the 
person who had to sit down, and so on. 

At first only easy words should be given, so 
that no one will have the humiliation of dropping 
out the first round; but as progress is made 
through the book, the ranks will grow shorter, 
until the “words of six syllables” are reached, and 
the catch words in the last pages of the little old 
green book. By that time all but a few of the 
spellers will be seated. They continue the battle 
until but one remains. 

Everything must be fair and honorable. There 
should be a dictionary at hand to settle disputes. 
Some one who has a clear voice should be selected 
to pronounce the words, and it should be agreed 
beforehand that the spellers and their friends 
will abide by the decision of the person who is 
appointed to act as judge. 
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A HOLDER FOR DOILIES. 


HE problem of keeping doilies and center- 
T pieces in good condition is one that confronts 

every housekeeper who has many of them. 
The edges are likely to become rumpled even 
when they are kept in a drawer of considerable 
size. Itis easy to make a simple holder, or roll, 
that will protect a number of doilies, and yet 
requires very little room in the linen drawer. 

The holder is made like an old-fashioned music- 
roll. Almost any material will serve the purpose. 
The delicate flowered and striped cretonnes and 
heavy satines are pretty and inexpensive, and so, 
too, are the white and 
colored linens. The 
size of the holder is 
also a matter of choice, 
but one that will re- 
ceive pieces up to 
twenty-four inches in 
diameter is the most 
convenient. 

Such a holder re- 
quires one yard of 
linen or cretonne— 
thirty or thirty-six 
inches wide. Cut a 
piece thirty inches 
long and twenty-seven 
inches wide. Round off the corners on one end, 
as in the illustration, and bind all round with inch- 
wide linen tape. If possible, sew the tape on by 
machine, for it makes a neater edge than sewing 
it on by hand. Where the tape joins the goods 
put a row of feather-stitching, or brier-stitching, 
either in heavy white silk or mercerized thread. 
The last is preferable for a wash material. In the 
center of the lower edge sew a ten-inch piece of 
tape to tie the roll. 

Cover a twenty-four-inch mailing tube with a 
strip of the material long enough to project several 
inches beyond the tube at each end. Run a gather- 
ing thread through these ends of material, and turn 
them back into the openings of the tube. That 
covers neatly the raw edges of the tube. Join the 
main part of the holder to the covered tube with 
eight or ten firm buttonhole-stitches, which, when 
laundering is necessary, can easily be removed. 
The tube will be three inches shorter than the 
holder, so that when it is placed in the center the 
ends of the holder will turn over more easily than 
if the stiff roll extended.to the edge. 

As most of the holder is out of sight when in 
use, it is not worth while to do much embroidery, 
except at the lower edge, where the roll is tied. 

These holders make very acceptable gifts, espe- 
cially if they contain a doily or set of doilies. One 
that was made for a bride was of light green 
linen, bound with white tape and brier-stitching 
of white. In one corner of the lower end the 
young lady’s monogram was embroidered in 
white. The whole gift was inexpensive and beau- 
tiful, and, unlike the purchased article, showed 
the thought and handiwork of the giver. 
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HOW TO MEET THE RISE IN THE 
PRICE OF FOODSTUFFS. 


HE housekeeper who is troubled by the rise 
in prices should study the nature and fune- 
tion of the foodstuffs that show the greatest 

increase, and then see if she cannot provide sub- 
stitutes that cost less and furnish as much food 
value. 

Milk has increased in price one or two cents a 
bottle. Even so, itiSa cheap food; a luncheon of 
bread and milk furnishes almost a quarter of the 
protein that the ordinary man requires in a day, 
and more than a quarter of the heat units his diet 
should contain. In many cooking receipts the 
required amount of milk can be lessened by the 
addition of water. 

Eggs have gone up in price ten cents a dozen. 
A family in normal health can usually cut down 
the number of eggs that they are in the habit of 
consuming. 

Butter has increased in price from four to seven 
cents a pound. Butterine, at twenty-five cents a 
pound, makes a good substitute for butter. 

Part of the contents of a can of tomatoes can be 
strained and used as a sauce for lentils, and the 
part that is rubbed through the strainer can be 
used in soup. 

Onions have gone up two cents a pound. 
nips, greens, beets and squash can be substituted, 
according to the season and the market price. 

Cheese has advanced three cents a pound. There 
is no substitute for that, even at the present price 


Tur- | 





of twenty-two cents a pound, for it has a high | 
food value. A pound of round steak that costs | 
twenty-two cents has a fuel value of 870 heat units, 
and contains 2.8 ounces of protein. A dish of 
hominy baked with cheese, at a cost of twelve 
cents, has a fuel value of 2313 calories, and con- | 
tains almost as much protein as the steak. Such 
dishes as this are not to be used as a substitute 
for meat continuously, but they may well be served | 
once or twice a week. 

Potatoes have advanced $1.75a barrel. Macaroni 
and hominy both have a higher fuel value, and 
contain more protein than potatoes. 

Bananas are inexpensive, and either raw or 
cooked are very rich in nutritive qualities. 


* © 
THE FARM WELL. 


‘III. How to Test It. 
A Svonabte farm conditions are naturally 


favorable for obtaining pure waters, typhoid 

fever and other water-transmitted diseases— 
very frequently the result of polluted wells—are 
especially prevalent in the country. 

Safeguarding the farm well is therefore of the 
greatest importance. By far the best way to 
obtain wholesome water is so to place and con- 
struct the well that pollution is impossible. How 
to do it has been explained in the August and | 
September issues of The Companion. 

If, after the well is completed, any question | 
arises as to the purity of the water, an examina- 





tion should be made at once. Appearance and 
palatability should not be taken as evidences of 
purity; for the clearest, coldest and most spark- 
ling water may be dangerously contaminated, | 
while water of apparently inferior quality may be | 
harmless. 

Nevertheless, when well-waters, which are usu- | 
ally clear, become roily; when any objectionable 
or unusual taste develops; or when there are 
possible sources of pollution within short dis- | 
tances —one hundred and fifty feet or less—of 
the well, the waters should be at once regarded 
with suspicion, and analyzed as soon as possible. 

The roiliness or turbidity may. result from a 
disturbance of the soil at the very bottom of the 
well, and be entirely harmless. On the other 
hand, it may be an indication of the entrance of 
polluted surface- waters at the top. It is im- 
portant to know that the latter is not the case. 

The development of an unusual taste should 
likewise be looked into at once. Often, especially 
in driven and other tubular wells, the taste will 
be recognized as due to iron, coming from the 
pipe itself, and the matter may be dismissed from 
the mind. In other cases a woody taste is notice- | 
able. It may come from peaty matter in the soil, 
and be unavoidable; but if it comes from wooden 
curbings, they should be replaced by iron, stone 
or tile; for although it is not always absolutely 
unsafe, decaying wood in contact with the water 
is far from desirable. : 

The most dangerous pollution is that which 
seeps through the ground from outhouse, cess- 
pool or barn-yard. It is such pollution that usu- | 
ally causes typhoid fever on the farm. Sickness 
may not result from the use of polluted water, 
for the development of the more serious diseases 
requires the transmission of the specific bacteria 
that cause them; but it is hardly necessary to say 
that even when specific disease-germs are absent 
the use of polluted water is both obnoxious and 
risky. 

Pollution in well-waters is commonly indicated 
by the presence of abnormal amounts of chlorin, | 
by the presence of organic matter in the state of | 
active decomposition, and by the presence of 
sewage bacteria. The examination of water for | 
pollution is a delicate matter, and whenever pos- | 
sible should be left to the trained analyst. There 
are, nevertheless, a number of simple tests that | 
afford some indication of the presence of pollu- 
tion, and can be made by the well-owner himself. 

This is a test for chlorin which is very easily | 
made. A glass tumbler, previously thoroughly | 
washed and rinsed in clean water, is filled half- 
full of the water to be examined. To this is added | 
six drops of a solution made by dissolving five | 
grains of nitrate of silver in an ounce of dis- 
tilled: water. If chlorin is present in appreciable 
amounts, a cloudiness or milkiness will appear | 
that can be detected by holding the glass in front 
of a dark surface. Since, however, chlorin is an 
ingredient of common salt, which is a normal 
constituent of-many waters, a parallel test for 
comparison should be made with water of known 
purity from a near-by well or stream. | 

A rough test for organic matter can be made by | 
putting eight ounces of the water to be tested in 
a clean bottle, and adding a teaspoonful of a solu- | 
tion made by dissolving two grains of perman- 
ganate of potash in an ounce of distilled water in 
a glass-stoppered bottle. A half-teaspoonful of a | 
twenty-five-per-cent. solution of chemically pure | 
sulphuric acid, also kept in a glass-stoppered 
bottle, is then added, and the water, which should | 
now be a bright pink, is allowed to stand for 
several days. If organic matter is present, the | 
solution will fade; if absent, it will remain pink. 

Another important test is that to determine | 
the presence of nitrites, which indicate organic | 
matter still in the process of decomposition, or, in 
other words, recently added pollution. The drug- 
gist may have to send for the materials required 
in this test. Two solutions are first made up in 
glass-stoppered bottles. No. 1 is made by dis- 
solving sixteen grains of sulphanilic acid in ten | 
ounces of U.S. P. acetic acid. No.2 is made by | 
dissolving four grains of a naphthylamin in ten | 
ounces of U.S. P. acetic acid. To eight ounces of | | 
the water to be tested, half a teaspoonful of solu- | 
tion No. 1 is added, and then the same amount of | 
solution No.2. The mixture should then be stirred | 
and allowed to stand ten minutes. The presence 
of nitrites will be indicated by a rich pink color. 

The determination of the presence of dangerous | 
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bacteria will usually require a laboratory exam- 
ination. Certain forms of sewage bacteria can, 
however, be recognized, if present, by the fol- 
lowing test: To a thoroughly washed and rinsed 


| glass-stoppered bottle that holds eight ounces of 


the water to be tested, add eight grains of granu- 
lated sugar and set the bottle in a warm place in 
If the bacteria are present, 
the solution should take on within forty-eight hours 
a milkiness due to the presence of minute cells 
and strings of one of the sewerage alge. 

Although other substances than those that cause 
dangerous pollution may give the reactions here 
described, the fact that the reactions appear is 
sufficient ground for regarding the water with 
suspicion, and samples should be sent to a trust- 
worthy laboratory for a complete examination. 
In the meantime the water should be boiled be- 
fore it is drunk, or before it is used for washing 
dishes and vegetables, or the preparation of un- 
cooked food. 

Almost every state has a laboratory for testing 
waters, either at the office of the state board of 
health, at the agricultural college, or at the state 
university. Some private commercial laboratories 
also undertake the sanitary analysis of water; but 
unless the laboratory makes a specialty of water 
analysis, the results are likely to be of doubtful 
value. Many of the state laboratories, as well as 
the laboratories of the health boards of the cities, 
make no charge for the examinations. 
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PARLOR QUOITS. 


BOARD with nails driven a little way into 
A one side of it and a few curtain rings con- 
stitute all the equipment necessary for this 
diverting game. The board is laid on the floor, 
and the players pitch the curtain rings at it, as 





they would pitch quoits outdoors, the object being 
to east the rings over the nail in the center of the 
board. To assign a specific numerical value to 
the different nails adds interest. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF A 
WHITE SAUCE. 


id HAT is the sense of taking lessons 

W for months and months at a cooking- 

school,” asked a bright young house- 

| keeper, “when if you know how to make white 
sauce you can cook anything on earth?” 

Allowing for the exaggeration of enthusiasm, 
she was not so very far wrong, since a white 
sauce in one of its three degrees of thickness is 
the foundation for many dishes where its presence 
is unsuspected. 

The thin white sauce is made of one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, and one 
cupful of liquid— generally milk. Seasoning is 
added to taste, usually one-quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-eighth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper. Mix the flour and seasoning in the 
bottom of the saucepan, rub the butter into the 
dry ingredients,—if it is not soft enough, heat it 
gently for a little while,—then add the milk, about 


| a third at a time, and stir the whole until it boils. 


The sauce should then be smooth and velvety, 
and curiously enough it will be more velvety ii 
the milk is cold when added, probably because 


| the blending of the ingredients is then likely to be 


more thorough. 

For a medium white sauce, the ingredients and 
method are the same, but two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour are used. For a thick 
white sauce, four tablespoonfuls of butter and four 
of flour are called for. The proportions of flour 
to liquid must always be exact, but one-half less 
butter may be used at a pinch—although, of cours. 
the sauce will not be so rich, and it will be a goo! 
deal more difficult to make it free from lumps. 

Now for the fun of the transformation processes. 


The Thin White Sauce. 


Cream soups, so called, are made on a found: 
tion of thin white sauce. Sifted vegetable pulp i- 
added to the saace for cream of corn, pea, spinac!), 
tomato, and so forth, or vegetables are chopped 
or sliced, as for cream of celery or asparagus 
soup. 

Custards, where the eggs are stirred into a thi! 
white sauce,—properly sweetened, and the peppe! 
omitted,—will not separate and curdle, and wi 
not “whey” in either a pie or a cup. 

Excellent ice-cream can be made on a thin whit« 
sauce foundation when sugar and flavoring ar 
added. Ifa couple of beaten eggs are stirred intv 
the fundamental white sauce, and sugar, fru! 
sirup, chopped nuts, and so forth, are added, yo 
will have something that you may call Frene 


ice-cream, frozen pudding, or custard ice-crean 


| as you will. 
The Medium White Sauce. 


All the creamed dishes—creamed chicke! 
ereamed potatoes, creamed onions, and so forth 


| are simply the ingredient that gives the name [ 


the dish warmed up in a medium white sauce. 
Croquettes of minced meat, fish, or what no! 
ean have their ingredients “bound” together by 
medium white sauce. Stir the chopped meat 0! 
other substance into the sauce until the mixture ! 
of a good consistency to shape into the croquette> 
Soufflés of cheese, chicken, rice, and so fort! 
| are made on the basis of a medium white sauce | 
| which the name-ingredient is added. Two ‘ 
| three eggs to every cup of the foundation sauc 
will be required in addition. Stir the yolks int: 
fold the 


stiffly beaten whites into the completed mixtur 








just before it is set into the oven, so that it will 


rise and swell and bloat and puff up as a proper 
souffié should. 


The Thick White Sauce. 


This is the most difficult of the three to make, 
because it is so thick that it will “lump” unless it 
is constantly stirred. 

For a delicious Welsh rabbit, stir three cupfuls 
of grated or sliced cheese into one cupful of thick 
white sauce, highly seasoned with paprika, mus- 
tard, red pepper, Worcestershire sauce, or any- 
thing else you can think of. Stir the whole over 
the fire until the cheese is melted and the mixture 
boils. This rabbit will never “string,” never curdle, 
never “separate,” and it can be suceessfully made 
by a novice. Try adding chopped olives to a 
rabbit, made like the above, but with the brine 
from the olive-bottle used as liquid for the founda- 
tion sauce. 

The cream pies are all thick white sauces, with 
or without a beaten egg or two added the last 
thing, or the yolks added and the whites made 
into a meringue. A delicious date cream pie has 
a half-pound of chopped dates stirred into two 
cupfuls of the sauce, a beaten egg added for its 
further enrichment, and the whole sweetened to 
taste. 

Lemon pie is a thick white sauce in disguise. 
Water instead of milk is used for the liquid; a 
quarter to a half cupful of sugar, one egg, and the 
juice of a small lemon are added, in the order 
given, for every cupful of sauce. Two cupfuls 
make a good-sized pie. The whites are used for 
the meringue. 

Croquettes and souffiés of oysters, berries and 
other ingredients having a large water content 
should for obvious reasons be “‘founded” on a 
thick, rather than a medium, white sauce. 
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ACQUIRING THE HABIT OF SAVING. 


T is now a fairly well-recognized maxim that 
| “almost any fool can make money, but only a 

wise man can save a part of his income.” It is 
also generally admitted by thoughtful parents 
that the young must be tanght to be thrifty and 
frugal. But how? Perhaps the methods actually 
in practise in a well-regulated family of four chil- 
dren will serve as a model. 

The children are a girl of fifteen, a girl of eleven, 
a boy of eight, and a boy of six. The father is the 
general manager of the “thrift department” of 
the household. He believes that the child should 
be trained to keep a small amount of money con- 
stantly in his possession. ‘“‘The boy who can go 
through a store full of attractive things, spend a 
small amount of money somewhat thoughtfully, 
and come back with some loose change in his 
pocket is on the road to thrift,” says this careful 
parent. 

Every week he gives each child a certain sum in 
eash as payment for the light tasks performed 
about the house. For example, the eight-year-old 
boy is allowed twenty-five cents. Fifteen cents 
of this he may spend during the week as he 
pleases, but he is expected on Saturday evening 
to show at least ten cents of the amount and 
deposit it in his toy bank. For every cent above 
fifteen spent during any week, an equal amount 
is deducted from his spending allowance the fol- 
lowing week. 

Suppose that in a moment of temptation he 
spends an extra nickel. Then the next week he 
receives ten cents only; fifteen cents is deposited 
in his bank inadvanee. After the week of penalty, 
he is started out again with another shining 
quarter in his pocket. 

As a result of this method, the older girl has 
nearly a hundred dollars in the bank, and has 
learned to purchase necessary personal articles 
with judicious care. The second girl is pursuing 
a similar course, and has more than forty dollars 
in a savings-bank. The older boy has come home 
“broke” several times, but is slowly learning his 
lesson. Every time one dollar accumulates in the 
toy bank, it is placed to his credit in the savings- 
bank. The six-year-old boy is making a brave 
start with fifteen cents a week, and is as yet more 
interested in filling his dime bank than in spend- 
ing. But he will soon want to spend more than 
he saves. 

After all, does not real saving consist in wise 
and judicious spending? 
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An Easy Way to Stretch Shoes.—To ease a 
tight boot or shoe, take a pair of shears,—the 
onger the better,—wrap the blades with cloth, 
and insert the handles into the toe of the shoe; 
then spread apart the blades. That will, of course, 
pread the handles at the same time. If the shoe 
resses unduly in one particular spot, place the 
round handle of the shears at the point of pres- 
sure; if it is desired to loosen the shoe equally 
irom toe to instep, turn the oval handle toward 
‘he side to be stretched. The stretching is made 
easier if the shoe is first moistened with alcohol. 
it does not injure the leather. 
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WASHING IN STARCH. 


AVE you not often noticed when you wash 
your light dress of lawn, organdy or 
dimity that the color changes somewhat, 

ven though it may not fade, or wash out, or run? 
rhe alteration can be easily detected on compar- 
ug the washed dress with the left-over pieces in 
sour mending-bag. Sometimes alteration in color 
S so great that the ribbons that you used for 
rimming or for accessories, and that perfectly 
natched the dress when it was new, are entirely 
ut of key with it after it has been washed. 

The change in color is due to the action of the 
kali in the soap on the materials used for dyeing 
he goods. No matter how fine the soap you use, 
he color will be more or less affected. In this 
lifficulty, as in all other household difficulties, 
there is a way out. Wash your delicate colored 
things in starch. 

As a first step in the process, make a very stiff 
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| 
starch, using one-half cupful of starch to two | 
quarts of boiling water. Add four quarts of cold | 
water and strain. The mixture will now be luke- 
warm. 

Wash your delicate garments in this just as you | 
would in soap-suds, kneading them well in the | 
mixture, and even, if necessary, rubbing the more | 
soiled parts gently. 

For the second step make a starch of medium | 
stiffness, using a quarter of a cupful of starch to 
two quarts of boiling water, and add four quarts of 
cold water as before. Subject the garment to a | 
second washing in this mixture. This second step | 
may be omitted if the garments are but slightly | 
soiled. | 

As a third step, rinse the garments thoroughly 
in an abundance of cold water, changing the 
water two or three times, and swishing the things 
about as if it were necessary to get every particle 
of the starch out. Do not be afraid; the starch 
will not all come out; and after drying in the | 
shade and ironing, the dresses will be delicately 
crisp, the color will be uninjured, and they will | 
have exactly the finish of new goods. No other 
method of washing—even where there is no neces- 
sity for preserving the color—will give so perfect | 
a finish, after ironing, as will this method of wash- 
ing in starch. 

Very much soiled garments require twice the 
quantity of starch in the first step of the process, 
but thin lawns and organdies are seldom suffi- 
ciently soiled to require so much as that. 

Heavier shirt-waists and colored cottons,—espe- 
cially pinks, violets or greens,—which are likely to 
change tint in the washing, must never be soaked, 
boiled, rubbed with soap, or touched by wash- 
ing-fluids. These garments can be successfully | 
washed in starch if you care to take so much 
trouble. | 

There are simple fixatives by which many deli- | 
cate shades may be made permanent. For all | 
shades of mauve, heliotrope or violet, immerse | 
your shirt-waist in a mixture of turpentine and | 
water, in the proportion of one to three. Let it | 
stand an hour or two, then wring, allow it to | 
become perfectly dry, and wash as usual. For | 
green, use two ounces of alum in a gallon of | 
water, and proceed in the same way. For pink, 
use two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to a quart of | 
water. These fixatives can be applied before you | 
make up your goods, or after the garments have | 
been made and worn. They will not insure 
against changes. caused by sunlight, but they will 
against those due to soap. 
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OUTDOOR NAPS. 


‘*TN these days,” writes a contributor, ‘“‘when so 
| much stress is laid on the importance of out- 
door air and outdoor life, many a young mother 
would like to give her baby the benefit of fresh 
air, but does not know exactly how far she is safe 
in doing it. | 
“A bit of straight experience is often worth | 
more than theory. I have six children,—two of | 
them twins,—all born in the winter months, and I | 
had all of them taking their daytime naps outdoors 
before they were two weeks old. 

“The results were excellent—perfect freedom 
from colds and from anything like fretfulness. 
The colder the weather the more peaceful and 
refreshing was their sleep. The only precautions 
necessary are to shield the child’s eyes from the | 
light, to see that the little bed is warm,—a hot- | 
water bottle near the foot is good,—and to look 
at the child soon after he has gone to sleep to see | 
that he is not too warm. 

“Bedrooms even when well ventilated, are not 
‘just like outdoors,’ as a fair trial will prove to | 
any one. The mother who is particularly anxious | 
for large, sturdy, thriving children may well try | 
this plan, for it will strengthen the delicate and 
develop the more robust.” | 


GEIECTEDRECE/PTS | 
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SOFT CAKES.—Rub one pound and a half of 
butter into two pounds of flour. Add three des- | 
sertspoonfuls of preserve juice of any desired | 
flavor, six of yeast, and four each of ground nut- | 
meg, cinnamon and currants. Bake the cakes in 
smail, shallow pans. 


BACON WITH POTATOES.— Warm half ol 
und of smoked bacon, cut in little squares. | 
nen the bacon begins to brown, add a cut onion, 
and let it brown. Sprinkle on a spoonful of flour, 
stir all, add a bowl of soup-stock or of tepid water, 
and boil a few minutes. Add potatoes cut in 
pieces, with salt, pepper and thyme. Cover the 
yan and let it simmer on the side of the stove for 
half an hour. 


MACAROON OMELETS.— Pound one dozen 
macaroons until fine. Beat six eggs, yolks and 
whites together, adding during the process the 
pounded macaroons, together with one table- 
spoonful of confectioner’s sugar and a pinch of 
salt. Make of this mixture four small omelets; | 
fill them with jelly or jam, dust over the tops | 
with confectioner’s sugar, brown them in the oven, 
and serve them hot. 


MUSTARD PICKLE.—Make a strong brine of 
salt and water, and pour it boiling hot over two 
quarts of small cucumbers. Let the cucumbers 
stand in it twenty-four hours, then drain them. 
Cut six red or green peppers into inch-square 
pieces, and soak them in a separate cold brine 
overnight. Drain them. Cut two quarts of tender 
celery into inch lengths. Break into bits two 
quarts of cauliflower, and cut up two quarts of 
small onions and two quarts of green tomatoes. 
Let the cauliflower, onions and tomatoes stand 
all night in a brine composed of one gallon of 
water and one pint of salt. 

In the morning drain off the brine and scald the | 
vegetables in weak vinegar—one part vinegar | 
and two parts water. Drain once more. Make a 
dressing by mixing ey one-half pound of 
dry mustard, one tablespoonful of tumeric powder, 
one teaspoonful of celery seed, one cupful of flour | 
and two cupfuls of sugar. Add enough vinegar to 
make a smooth paste; then add one gallon of 
good cider vinegar. Cook the dressing until it 
thickens. While it is still boiling hot add all the 
vegetables except the peppers and celery. Let 
the mixture boil up well for a minute, then push 
the kettle to back of stove and add the peppers 
and celery. If the peppers and celery are added 
| too soon they lose their crispness. The pickle 
| Should be kept in sealed jars. | 
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A Mullion Folks 
Like These 


Today a million meals served to folks like these included 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

In some they were served with sugar and cream. In some 
they were mixed with fruit. 

And countless children, for a supper dish, eat the grains 
like crackers in a bowl of milk. 

These million people have found in Puffed Grains the ideal 


cereal foods. 
Some Went Without 


There are millions of others who went without, because they 
don’t know these foods. 

The cereals they ate were not so digestible. And none were 
so delicious as these. 

For Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are Prof. Anderson’s foods 
—the last word of science in ease of digestion. 

And they are the crisp, airy wafers—the honeycombed grains 
—which taste like toasted nuts. 

They are the porous grains, with a myriad cells—the thin- 
walled grains which crush at a touch into almond-flavored gran- 
ules. You have never tasted anything like them. 






Puffed Wheat, 10c éxcere in 


Extreme 


; Puffed Rice, 15c “= 


These grains are steam-exploded while confined in mam- 
moth guns. 

The guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees. That gives the nut-like flavor. And it turns the 
moisture in the grains to steam. 

When that steam explodes the grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size. The millions of food granules are blasted 
to pieces. The grains which result are thin, toasted and porous 
—the most enticing morsels ever made from grain. 


Like Nut-Meat Wafers 


These grains are used in candy making — used in place of 
nuts. They are used as garnish to ice cream — used in frost- 
ing cake. 

However you serve them — with milk or cream — they carry 
the nut-meat flavor. 

Serve them tonight in bowls of milk. Tomorrow morning 
serve with cream, or mix them with your fruit. 

They’1ll add delight to a thousand meals when you find them out. 














The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE 
NEW F nes 





FORWARD PASS. 


HEN the Rules Committee announced 
W the sweeping changes in the rules that 

will govern football during the season of 
1912, they set a problem that football strategists 
have puzzled over all summer, and that the captain 
and the coach of every team must do his best to 
solve. 

The question is, What methods of attack and 
defense are going to prove most effective under 
the changed conditions? In the first place, do 
the rules permit any new plays, or forbid any old 
ones? The only important exclusion is that of 
the onside kick. Every kick must now be touched 
by an opponent before it can be recovered by the 
kicking side. This is a reversion to the football 
of several years ago. It will not only minimize 
injuries, which were frequent in the scramble for 
a short kick, but it will tend strongly to eliminate 
mere luck from a game that should be essentially 
one of strength, speed and skill. 

Out of this rule, then, comes the first maxim for 
the quarter-back of 1912: ‘“‘When you kick you are 
almost sure to lose the ball.” It may here be 
mentioned, with reference to the kicking game, 
that, as the twenty-yard zone has been abolished, 
men going down under a kick can be blocked off 
at any point. 

Two new plays are permitted, the importance of 
which it is difficult to estimate. One is the for- 
ward pass to a point more than twenty yards 
beyond the line of scrimmage; the other, the for- 
ward pass that crosses the goal-line in the air. Of 
these two, the latter is much the more important. 

As the pass must always be made from a point 
at least five yards back of the line of scrimmage, 
any player who takes advantage of the first of 
these two rules must send the ball more than 
twenty-five yards. So longa pass cannot be made 
very accurately; moreover, the defense has time 
to get under it. The play, therefore, is not likely 
to be much used. Some teams may have a man 
who can pass or throw for long distances, say 
between forty and fifty yards. His ability will 
probably be used occasionally, but hardly on the 
last down, in which case, if the ball strikes the 
ground, it goes to the opposing side, on the spot 
where it was put in play. 

The value of the rule that permits a pass to be 
caught at any point within ten yards back of the 
goal-line, is that it keeps the defense open, even 
when it is near its own goal, and gives the attack 
a much better opportunity to score by rushing. 
The defensive half-backs must play well behind 
the line, since otherwise a forward pass can be 
easily made. As was the case last year, passes 
made from a formation that starts as a running 
play are most effective, for such plays tend to 
draw in the secondary defense, and leave an open- 
ing for the pass. Coaches should pay more atten- 
tion to plays by which the pass is made to a definite 
spot ahead, or to one side of the player who is to 
receive the ball. As he knows where it is going, 
and the defense does not, when the ball is actually 
thrown, he should be able to get under it first. 
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TACKLING. 


Where the pass is made directly to some player, 
the chances of interception are too great, for each 
man is carefully covered. 

The greatest change in the game is made by the 
rule allowing four downs in which to gain the nec- 
essary ten yards. Many critics expressed the 
view, when this rule was announced, that the 
offense would be able to carry the ball long dis- 
tances, perhaps the length of the field, without 
interruption. Statistics of last year’s games, how- 
ever, show that this is not likely to be the case. 
Against teams of nearly equal strength no team 
was able to average much more than two yards 
for each running play. That means that even 
under the new rules a straight rushing game is 
useless, except against much weaker teams. 

The greatest advantage that this rule confers 
on the offense is the fact that the extra down 
makes it possible for the quarter-back to carry 
out a definite scheme of play. It gives him the 
chance to use his head. The field general is more 
valuable than ever. 

Let us suppose that under the old rules the first 
play gained five yards through left tackle, and 
that the quarter repeated it on the second down. 
Usually the defensive tackle, through whom the 
gain was made, would be on his guard, and only a 
yard or two would be made. The offense then 
had to kick. 

Under the new rules, assume that the first play 
gains five yards through left tackle. The quarter- 
back then tries a wide-end run on the right side, 
and gains a yard. The third play is a duplicate 
of the first. The defensive player through whom 
the first play was made has again relaxed some- 
what, and three yards are gained. The quarter- 


back is then in a position to call for a smashing 
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play, with his heaviest back carrying the ball. He 
is almost sure to gain at least a yard, and so first 
down has been achieved. A man through whom 
a large gain has been made will almost always 
make a special effort to protect his position on the 
next play, but this stiffening rarely lasts until the 
second play thereafter, especially if the man is 
tired. 

That is merely a single example of how the 
quarter-back-can now vary his running game, and 
yet use only straight plays. Still greater oppor- 
tunities are offered for a series of deceptive plays. 
With four attempts before the ball is lost, one 
play may be wasted purely to deceive the oppo- 
nents, and the next, starting with the same forma- 
tion, may be the real attack. 

As the value of the running game has been 
increased, the forward pass has lost value, for 
even in the best of circumstances there is a very 
good chance of losing the ball on this play. It 
should be adopted only when other safer methods 
of attack have failed. 

For a similar reason the punting game will not 
be so much used, for as the running game is 
strengthened, it will be harder to hold ground 
gained by kicks, and more important to keep 
possession of the ball. 

The best chance of a successful attack lies in a 
deceptive running game, with carefully worked- 
out sequences of plays. It is impossible to deter- 





THE PUNT. 


mine what will be the best plan of defense until it 
is known how the attack is going to work out. 

Most teams should have a number of simple 
“straight” plays, for use when it is necessary to 
make short gains. The quarter-back should study 
strategy, and later in the season the team should 
work out a variety of plays, deceptive either in 
themselves or in the sequence in which they are 
used. The basis of a successful defense will not 
be in any new defensive formations, but in an 
alert and well-drilled line, quick to penetrate the 
plan of attack, and strong enough to withstand 
the hammering of a rushing game. 
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PAPERS USED FOR STAMPS. 


BOY who collects stamps soon learns that 
A he ought to know the difference between 

the kinds of paper on which they are printed. 
The same design, if it is printed on two varieties 
of paper, is counted as two different stamps; and 
as one is often rare and the other common, the 
collector is at a disadvantage unless he can tell 
them apart. 

Linen and cotton rags, wood, straw and esparto- 
grass are the materials generally used, either 
singly or in combination, in making paper. They 
are reduced to a thin pulp by grinding, washing, 
bleaching and “beating,” and the pulp is poured 
on frames that hold the matted fibers and let the 
water run off. 

After this there are many processes before the 
finished paper comes from the machine, but the 
texture of it depends very largely on the nature of 
the frames. If they are made of parallel wires 
close together, crossed at right angles by other 
wires much farther apart, the paper when held to 
the light will show alternate light and dark lines. 
That is laid paper. 

If the frames are covered with felt or blanketing, 
the finished paper will be even, and will show 
neither light nor dark places. That is wove paper. 
If the frames are of fine wire netting, sieve-like, a 
multitude of tiny light spots appear when the 
paper is held to the light. That is wire wove, 
usually spoken of simply as wove paper, the kind 
used for most stamps, and the kind on which The 
Companion is printed. 

In some paper-machines the effect of laid paper 
is secured by light rollers,—dandy-rolls,—under 
which the paper runs while it is still soft. Batonné 
paper, often used for foreign note-papers, with 
horizontal lines about as far apart as the lines on 
ordinary ruled paper, is made by other rollers in 
the same way. It may be either wove or laid. 
Quadrillé paper has crossed lines forming small 
squares—quadrillé carré—or long rectangies—ob- 
long quadrillé. 

Almost all makers of fine grades of paper have 
their own water-marks—devices soldered on the 
frames or on the dandy-rolls, that make the paper 
thinner in places. Most countries that issue 
stamps have special paper, water-marked with | 
some significant emblem or initials, and guard 
the supply carefully to prevent any theft of it. 
The present United States stamps are water- 
marked U.S. P.S. in such a way that one of these 
letters shows on the back of every stamp. 

Paper is distinguished by its color as white, | 
toned, grayish, bluish, yellowish, and so on; but | 
color—or the lack of it—is not likely to give the | 
amateur any trouble. The catalogues often print 
in italics the shade of the paper, thus: ‘3 d. violet, 
yellow,” which means that the stamp is printed in 
violet on yellow paper. They also refer to paper 
as thick, medium and thin. The thickness of 
paper can be judged by comparing one stamp with 
another. 

In the same way it is easy to learn whether a 
stamp is printed on soft or hard paper. Hard 
paper, like commercial bond paper, which is made 
of rags, snaps back with a slight rattling sound 
after being bent slightly; soft paper falls back 
gently. Soft, porous paper, usually made from 
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wood-pulp or from some grass, has a coarser mesh 
than ordinary wove paper. 

Like special water-marks, silk threads are some- 
times put into stamp paper as a safeguard against 
counterfeiting. Dickinson paper, used in early 
Bavarian, Swiss and Wurttemberg stamps, has a 
thread introduced between two layers of pulp. 
Granite or Silurian paper has minute fragments 
of silk threads mixed with the pulp, and sometimes 
hardly visible to the eye; rep or ribbed paper is 
passed between grooved rollers, and looks like 
laid paper with pronounced lines. 

Pelure is a very thin, strong paper; gold-beaters’ 
skin—used in the 1866 issue of Prussia and in 
proofs of early United States stamps—is almost 
transparent. “Native” signifies a thin, hand-made, 
parchment-like paper used in stamps of some of 
the Indian native states. Paper that has been 
given a coating of “‘size,”’ and then subjected to 
great heat and heavy pressure, is usually referred 
to in the catalogues as “surfaced’’ paper. 

Printing in fugitive colors and the use of varnish 
lines on the surface of the paper are methods that 
have been taken to prevent people from cleaning 
eancellations and using the sare stamps twice. 
Since 1904 most of the stamps of Great Britain and 
the British colonies have been printed on a chalk- 
surfaced paper—called by collectors chalky paper 
—from which it is impossible to remove any marks 
without removing the impression of the stamp. 
The amount of chalk varies, and sometimes it is 
impossible to tell the difference between used 
copies on “ordinary” and on chalky paper. Usu- 
ally, however, the difference can be detected, and 
when the same stamp exists on both kinds of 
paper, collectors had better avoid the chalky 
varieties, as the chalk rubs off on the pages of an 
album, and the stamps soon become faded and 
shabby. 
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THE SELECTION OF WOOD. 


HE right selection of a piece of wood depends 
i on the purpose for which it is to be used. A 

kind of wood that is ideal for one purpose 
may be wholly unfit for another; and, moreover, 
the species is not always a safe guide, since the 
texture of different specimens of the same kind 
of wood often differs widely. It is possible to find 
pieces of pine that are stronger than some oak. 

Pine is rated as one of the most stable of woods, 
and elm as one of the most likely to warp and 
twist; yet an occasional pine board will warp 
more than most elm. 

If you are looking for strength, notice the weight 
of the piece of wood when you pick it up. Of 
two pieces of the same size, equally dry, the 
heavier is likely to be the stronger. Weight indi- 
cates compactness. See if the grain is straight, 
then look at the end. All wood is built up of 
layers, annular rings or “grains,” of firm wood 
separated by other layers, usually thinner, of a 
more porous texture. These are commonly spoken 
of as the hard and the soft grains, and although 
the difference is more marked in such woods as 
oak and ash, it exists in all. In different pieces 
of the same kind of 
wood the thickness of 
the soft grain does not 
vary much, but there 
is likely to be a wide 
variation in the thick- 
ness of the hard grain. 
For strength, select 
the piece in which the 
hard grain is thickest. 
Thick annular rings 
almost invariably in- 
dicate vigorous and 
healthy growth. Of 
the two pieces of oak 
shown in Fig. 1, the 
upper one is by far the stronger and more resil- 
ient; but the lower one is more pliable, and after 
having been steamed and bent, will retain its 
shape better. 

If in most respects two pieces of wood appear 
alike, the weaker is likely to have a comparatively 
dull, lifeless appearance that may be recognized 
by a little study and by comparative tests. Com- 
pare a specimen of wood from a healthy tree with 
one from another tree of the same kind that died 
before it was cut, and you will see a marked 
difference in the color and texture. Although 
this difference is not likely to appear in two 
pieces such as would ordinarily be under inspec- 
tion, you may find it, and the piece that looks 
most like the sample from the live tree is almost 
certain to be the stronger; but the other, from the 
very fact that it is lifeless, will probably warp and 
twist less. 

Nearly all the change of wood in form and size is 
due to the absorption or evaporation of moisture ; 
dry cold and dry heat, 
unless in the form of A 
fire, have little effect | | Vy fi} 
on it. Not only are 4 | 
woods of different tex- ] i 
ture affected in differ- 
ent ways by moisture, ¢ | | 
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but different parts of 
the same tree, when 

exposed to the same \ 
conditions of moisture, 

will swell and shrink 

of wood swells and shrinks much more in the 
direction of the annular rings than at right angles 
tothem. Fig. 2 shows the end of a square piece 
of wood in which the annular rings are indicated 
by the curved lines; the wood will shrink much 
more in the direction A B than in the direction 
cD. 

Fig. 3 represents the end of a log that has 
been sawed into boards. Of these boards, that in 
the middle, numbered 1, will shrink least, and will 
keep comparatively straight because it will shrink 
evenly on both sides. Those numbered 2 will 
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* All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page 





shrink a little more, and will warp slightly out- 
ward; and those numbered 6 will shrink a great 
deal more, and will warp outward considerably. 

The center board is “quarter-sawed,” that is, 
sawed with its surface at right angles to the an- 
nular rings, and is the most stable of any in the 
log. The one numbered 10, in which the grain is 
most nearly parallel 
with the surface, al- 
though it may have a 
more beautifully vari- 
egated surface than 
the others, will shrink 
and warp the most of 
any. Probably, too, 
it will be mainly sap- 
wood. 

Usually the softer of 
two pieces of the same 
kind of wood will stay 
in place better than the harder one; and a straight- 
grained piece is less liable to distortion than a 
knurly one; but the sap-wood, the lighter colored 
wood round the outside of the tree, is always less 
stable, less durable, and more affected by moisture 
than the darker and firmer heart-wood. 

Beyond these few rules there is no way to judge 
the durability of Wood, except through your own 
experiments or the knowledge of experiments 
made by others. 
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SHORT MULTIPLICATION AND 
DIVISION. 


OUGH estimates are often as valuable as 
R more exact computations, especially in pre- 
liminary work before it is necessary to have 
exact data. In such cases, multiplication and 
division can be shortened by a method that pro- 
vides for dropping automatically the overlapping 
digits to the right of the dotted lines in the exam- 
ples below, and thus preventing the piling up of 
figures that increase the difficulty of the work 
without greatly modifying the final result. 
If we treat 37.4 and 2.16 by the usual methods, 
we get the product and the quotient of them thus: 








37.4 2.16 ) 37.4 (17.34 
2.16 216 
22: 44 ~ 158:0 
r:4 151:2 
748 : 
Pe 6 : 80 
80.7 : 84 6 : 48 
: 12 


To shorten the multiplication, begin to multiply 
by the 2 instead of by the 6, and point off this first 
partial product; then drop the 4 and put down 
1 x 37, keeping the right-hand column even; then 
drop the 7,—since the 37 is nearer 40 than 30, it 
is well to keep a 4 rather than the 3 when the 7 
is dropped,—and put down 6 x 4, still keeping the 
right-hand column even. The result is fairly 
accurate for rough work, as will be seen below: 








37.4 2.16 ) 37.4 ( 17.2 
2.16 276 
74.8 158 
37 154 
24 
—_— 4 
80.9 


The shortening of division is still easier, for it 
consists merely of dropping a digit at the right of 
the divisor every time, instead of adding a zero to 
the remainder. Thus in the above the divisor is 
first 216, then 22, and lastly 2. 

These two processes are used even in work 
based upon accurate measurements, where num- 
bers of four or five figures must be carried along, 
but where results carried to a greater number of 
figures would have no additional accuracy. In 
such cases the ordinary methods involve nearly 
twice as much figuring, and load the computer 
with unnecessary figures. 
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“ ANSWERED ?” 


HEN Harry Wade went to the city, it was 
W understood that Jack Miller, his closest 

friend, should follow as soon as the 
chance offered. Meanwhile, Harry agreed to 
“keep him posted”; and, although a rattle-brained 
sort of fellow, who won his way by personal charm 
rather than any great capacity for business, he 
did write regularly. 

Harry’s letters were much like his talk—glan- 
cing inconsequently over ahundred subjects. But 
Jack admired and enjoyed them, wished he could 
write as entertainingly, and painstakingly told 
Harry about everybody and everything that hap 
pened to be mentioned in his old companion’s 
breezy epistles. 

It never entered Jack’s head that there was any 
defect in Harry, either as correspondent or friend. 
The boy in the city was always expressing the 
wish that they might be together again, and proph- 
esying that they soon would be. Finally it began 
to look as if the dream might come true. Jack 
had a hint of what promised to be a desirabl: 
opportunity, and asked Harry to look up certain: 
matters concerning it. The lad at home was su! 
prised at the way his father took the news. 

“That'll be the end of it, as far as he’s coi 
cerned,” Mr. Miller predicted. 

“You just wait and see if it is!” Jack retorted. 
“Just wait till Tuesday night! Harry alway 
writes on Monday night, no matter what’s goin: 
on, and when he writes he’!l tell me all about it! 

His father only smiled and said no more 
Promptly on time, Harry’s letter came. It wa 
bright and gay and friendly as ever, but there wa 
not a word about the matter Jack had mentioned 

“You got your answer?” Mr. Miller asked 
Jack thought a minute. - 

“I got a letter—an interesting letter. I can’t 
quite call it an answer,” he said. “It wasn’t be- 
cause Harry didn’t want to take the trouble, I 
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The Relish 
that is 
Delicious 


Appetizing 
Satisfying 


Keeps when it is opened 


Prepared from 
carefully selected, 
fully ripened toma- 
toes, delicately sea- 
soned with purest 
spices, and cooked 
ever so lightly, thus 
retaining the nat- 
ural flavor of the 
tomato. Put up in 
sterilized bottles. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients Recognized 


and Endorsed by the 
U. S. Government. 


A trial of our Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, 
Canned Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles will convince you that 
they are delicious, appetiz- 
ingand satisfying—like Blue 
Label Ketchup. 










You should have our book- 
let, ““Original Menus.” It 
contains many suggestions 
for the hostess and house- 
wife. Your address on 
a postal and the name 
of this Magazine will 
bring it. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Maybe he’d forgotten | 


| what I wrote about, and he didn’t stop to read 
| over my letter before he wrote to me.” 


| one of the boy’s weaknesses. 


“Exactly,” Mr. Miller said, nodding. “That's | 
His father says that 
the only way they can make sure of getting infor- 
mation on any particular point is to tell him to 
write as soon as he hears from them. It’s annoy- | 
ing, that forgetfulness of his, and it’s unbusi- 
nesslike. See that you don’t fall into it.” 

Jack Miller thinks he never will. He has had 
the exasperation of receiving letters that are not 
answers; and now, before he starts to reply to a 
letter, he carefully reads it over, that he may be 
sure of missing nothing that, although it may 
seem a trifle to him, may be to his correspondent 
a matter of the first importance. 
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THE BULLDOG. 

OR the boy who wants a dog for a companion, 
and who can overcome if need be the preju- 
dice of timid womenfolk, there are few more 

satisfactory possessions than a well-bred bulldog 





| puppy. Good dogs of this breed are, however, 





| by having one of the 
boards several inches 


expensive. You will have to pay about twenty- 
five dollars for a puppy six to eight weeks old, 
but “‘your money will buy love unflinching that 
will never die.”” Every dollar you pay will return 
to you in love and devotion. 

The bulldog is an honest dog. He never lies or 
steals. If he does not approve of your friends, he 
will let them alone; he neither fawns nor growls; 
he is kind to small ani- 
mals and children, and is 
unobjectionable to the 
family cat. His silence, 
for he seldom barks, 
keeps him on good terms 
with the neighbors. If 
he is happy in his home 
and family, he will desire 
no change of scene. Al- 
though fond of sports, he 
is willing to remain at 
home and keep any 
member of the family company. He is strong, | 
patient and of great endurance; enjoys a swim or | 
a drive, and will gladly trot by his master’s side 
all day. 

As a companion to master or mistress, or as a 
playmate, he is without an equal. No dog is so 
adaptable. You can keep him in a small apart- 
ment or in a mansion. 

Treat your bulldog consistently and kindly, for 
he is sensitive to a harsh word. Feed him once a 
day with plenty of appropriate food, with perhaps 
a cracker at bedtime, and once in a while a drink 
of sweetened coffee, for a treat. He should never 
have small bones, for they are likely to choke him; 
and owing to the conformation of his under jaw, 
he gets no benefit from larger ones. 

Although he can stand plenty of cold, he should 
not be allowed to lie in damp, drafty places, for 
he is very susceptible to pneumonia and to rheu- 
matism. He is not avery good watch-dog, for he 
sleeps soundly and snores loudly; but evil-doers 
judge much by appearances, and a house that 
harbors a bulldog is fairly safe from intrusion. 
He is first of all a boy’s dog, for he loves the open, 
free life, full of small adventures, that is natural 
to a boy. If, however, it is a girl who owns him, 
he will readily fall into her ways and become her 
devoted slave. 

The standard type, recognized by the bulldog 
clubs of America and of England, is thus de- 
scribed: “The bulldog should be low in stature, 
deep-chested, strongly developed round the shoul- 
ders. The head should be broad and square, the 
nose short, and the under jaw should protrude 
beyond the upper one, but no teeth should show. 
He should have a haughty, sour expression, that 
belies his disposition, which is, as a rule, placid 
and sweet-tempered.” 

One caution to the prospective buyer is this: do 
not take, for the sake of a lower price, a puppy 
that has not a certified pedigree. If the dealer 
represents that the dog you wish to buy is a thor- 
oughbred, he should be able to give you a certifi- | 
cate from the American Kennel Club, saying that 
for four generations the ancestors of your puppy | 
were pure-blooded bulldogs. 

The blood of the bulldog does not take kindly 
to mixing; mixed blood changes his disposition 
entirely, and makes him a serious charge for any 
well-intentioned family. The true bulldog is said 
by some authorities to be descended from the | 
English mastiffs, sometimes called the “dogs of 
war,”’ used by the Britons in their conflicts with | 
the Romans. 
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A SIMPLE BOOK SUPPORT. 
A SIMPLE and inexpensive support for holding 


| 








a book in a position convenient for reading | 

can be made by nailing or serewing two | 
pieces of smooth board together at right angles in | 
the form of a letter L. 

If the boards are of even length the result will 
look, when turned “peak” upward, like the roof 
of a house. On the front lower edge of one board, 
and projecting a little beyond it, nail a strip of 
wood for the bottom 
of the book to rest on. 

The inclination of 
the book can be varied 





longer than the other. 
By tacking strips of | 
wood on both faces, the support can be made 
reversible. You can use one side when you wish 
to have the book stand almost upright, and the 
other side when you prefer to have it more nearly | 
horizontal. 

If you do much reading, it is worth while to have 
several of these home-made supports, for books 
of different size or to be held in different posi- 
tions; when not in use they can be set away in 
“nests.” Spring clothes-pins are useful to keep | 
the pages of the book open. 





| Jeatalogue of new designs. 


| nutritious beverage. 






[CLASS PINS sso: 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 
Any style or material. Made to order. Special] 
offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
Nos 25 enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more Nol 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. SAMPLE 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, ete., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
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TRADE, MARKY | There is a heap 


The most elaborately and artistically designed 
card game ever published. Each card beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. By the author of 
Flinch and said to be a better game. 

Great for two players, 

Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 


|perts. You'll like Roodles — it’s irresistible. 
Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 


Write today for sample cards and rules FREE. 








| clean and antiseptic. 


Flinch Card Co., 126 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. | 


America’s Greatest Game Center. 





HARD TO SEE 
EVEN WHEN THE FACTS ABOUT COFFEE 
ARE PLAIN. 


It is curious how people will refuse to believe 


| what one can clearly see. 


Tell the average man or woman that the slow 


| but cumulative poisonous effect of caffeine—the 


alkaloid in tea and coffee—tends to weaken the 
heart, upset the nervous system and cause indi- 
gestion, and they may laugh at you if they don’t 
know the facts. 

Prove it by science or by practical demonstra- 
tion in the recovery of coffee drinkers from the 
above conditions, and a large per cent of the 
human family will shrug their shoulders, take 
some drugs and—keep on drinking coffee or tea. 

“Coffee never agreed with me nor with several 
members of our household,” writes a lady. “It 
enervates, depresses and creates a feeling of 
languor and heaviness. It was only by leaving 
off coffee and using Postum that we discovered 
the cause and way out of these ills. 

“The only reason, I am sure, why Postum is not 
used altogether to the exclusion of ordinary coffee 
is, many persons do not know and do not seem 
willing to learn the facts and how to prepare this 


according to directions — boil it fully 15 minutes. 
Then it is delicious.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


HOW 10 TREAT 
PIMPLES 
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AND 


BLACKHEADS 


Successfully and Speedily With 


CUTICURA SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment, at 
a trifling cost, is learned 
from the special directions 
which accompany these 
pure, sweet and gentle 
emollients. 

Cuticura Soap and Oint: t sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address *‘Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


@@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 
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STAMPS | Cheap! 3833 genuine foreign Mis- 
« sionary stamps,6ec. 100 foreign, 


no two alike, incl. India, Newfoundland, etc., 
only 6c. 100 U. 8. all diff., searce lot, only 30c 
1000 fine mixed, lbc. Agts. wtd., 60%. List free. 
Ibuy stamps. L. B. Dover, D-11, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 
is great for children 


In the checkerboard box--10c-15c 
& BSEeBeaeaa BS SB 


Could you 
make a 

better cat 
than this? 
















of fun in model- 
ling with 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


You can model all sorts of things with it and use it 


again and again. Even the very little folks find it 
more fun than mud pies or sand because they can do 
more with it. It isn’t mussy like clay and is absolutely 
It requires no water yet is 
always plastic and ready for use. 
Various sized outfits with complete directions for 

modelling, designing and building. 

Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers every 

where. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


for free booklet and list of dealers near you 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, 64 Liberty St., Albany, N.Y. 
Makers of TOY 


THAT TEACH 








DROP 
IN ONE 


will lighten the labor of any 


There’s only one way— | 


housewife. Here are some of 
the things this world famous 
oil will do: — 


FOR PARLOR. 1 3 in One on piano 


or mahogany furniture. 
Removes all stains, wear marks, scratches and 
scars. Restores original beauty of finish. Con- 
tains no grease—no acid. 
Use 3 in One 
on library 
table, chairs, davenport, bookcase. Removes the 
grime of use and time — quickly — at little cost. 
3 in One keeps all metal-work, fixtures, etc., as 
bright and rustless as a new dollar. 
FOR BED ROOM Wood and metal 
* beds cleaned and 
polished with 3 in One last longer and look better. 
Prevents rust on grates. Oil right for hinges and 
locks. First and best revolver oil. 
FOR KITCHEN Oil the washing ma- 
* chine, coffee grinder, 
ice-cream freezer with3 in One. 3 in One prevents 
red rust forming inside oven of gas range or on any 
japanned or black parts — stops tarnish on nickel 
surfaces. Preventsruston metal refrigerator shelves. 
Leaves no odor or grease or residue of any sort. 
FOR DINING ROOM. Wing out soft 
* cloth in cold 
water. Apply a few drops of 3 in One. Go over 
surface of dining-room table, chairs, sideboard, 
buffet, china cabinet. Wipe thoroughly. Rub 
briskly with dry cloth. Greatest cleaner and pol- 
isher ever discovered. 
Best 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, ®-°s* 


any sewing machine. Makes whole machine work 














easier—quieter. Repair men knock” 3 in One be- 

cause a little of this good oil saves many 

3 IN ONE-Made in 3 sizes—1-oz., 10 

cts.; 3-oz.,25 cts.;and B-oz., 

Send for generous sam- 

FREE ! ple of 3 in One and 

° Dictionary—both free! 

3 IN ONE OIL CoO. 
PICTURES. 

” for preserving un- 
mounted photo- 
contains 50 leaves, 

% x7inches,made 


dollars in repair bills. 
50 cts. Library slip packed with each bottle. 
handsome 3 in One 
42 AlH Broadway,NEW YORK. 
This isan Album 
graphs. The book 
of paper prepared 


especially 
mounting photo- 
graphs without 
discoloring the 
prints. Bound in 
flexible Keratol 
leather. 


for 


This Snap-Shot Album will be given, 
any Companion subscriber one 
solicited yearly subscription for The Youth’s Compan- 


ion, or sold to any one for 65 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


post-paid, to 


who sends us new 








Boston, Mass. 
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? Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 








THE BEST STYLE. 


¥ N days gone by a girl was 
| considered well-dressed if 
her gown hadacollar ; later 

a brooch at the front of the 
collar became necessary; 
then a bow of ribbon or velvet 
under the brooch; later, a 
lace jabot was added to the 
combination. Now the 
woman who wishes to be 
in style must have silk 
balls or tiny artificial 
flowers hanging fromthe 


. 
| 
| 






bow, and thus has 
five separate articles 
to consider in the 


po dressing of her neck! 


Each year women’s 
dress becomes more elaborate, and consequently 
demands more time, thought and money. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for women with 
limited incomes and not much spare time to be 
“in style.” 

Fortunately, there is one “style” that is always 
good, and always within reach: the style of putting 
your clothes on carefully and wearing them with 
distinction. The girl who sighs in vain for pretty 
new dresses, with all the dainty ribbon and lace 
accessories, finds it dull and tiresome to be told 
that she should keep her old dresses well brushed, 
free from spots and wrinkles, with the braid and 
the hooks sewed on tight, and that she must fasten 
her collars and belts so that they do not strain 
and gape. But, after all, women dress for the 
pleasure and admiration of those about them, and 
for their own self-respect. Persons whose good 
opinion is worth having are far more likely to be 
impressed by one who makes the best of what she 
has than by one whose clothes are cut in the latest 
fashion. 

You will find, too, that your self-respect is not a 
little increased by the knowledge that the three 
long-missing hooks at the back of the dress you 
have on, and the ripped seam and the dangling 
button on the coat you are to put on in another 
minute, have at last been attended to by your 
own reluctant fingers. 

This way of achieving “style” in dress has an- 
other advantage besides its inexpensiveness. It 
is a field in which the competitors are few; and so 
the chance for achieving distinction in it is excel- 
lent. 
® © 


A BUREAU POCKET. 


r SHE contrivance here illustrated is designed 
to be tacked inside a bureau drawer, to hold 
odds and ends of feminine apparel where 

they can be reached conveniently. It is quickly 

taken off, rolled up and packed when the owner 
of it goes away. 

The materials required are seventeen inches of 
dotted or figured muslin, twenty-six inches wide; 
twenty-seven inches of lace beading ; twenty-seven 
inches of baby ribbon; one yard of half-inch 
ribbon for two bows, and one skein of colored silk. 

Make a three-inch hem at the top, and turn it 
over on the right side. Make a hem one and one- 
half inches wide on the bottom, and turn the 
muslin up four and one-half inches, measured to 
inelude the inch-and-one-half hem. This will give 
you one large pocket. 

Turn and feather-stitch the ends with colored 
silk; feather-stitch the line of the narrow hem, 





and divide the pocket vertically into four pockets,— 
preferably of equal size,—and feather-stitch the 
three divisions. Finally, one-half inch from the 
top sew on the lace beading, with the baby ribbon 
run through it, and attach the two fancy bows, 
one at each upper corner. 


* ¢ 


AN INDOOR ATHLETIC MEET. 


1VIDE the company into groups, which, if 
[) you like, may take the names of well-known 

colleges and universities. No group should 
contain more members than there are events on 
the program. If there are fewer members, some 
of them can take part in more than one event. 
There should be three judges. 

Some of the events that can be used are, stand- 
ing broad grin, vocal high jump, sponge put, 
hammer-throw, sack-race, fifty-cent dash, blind- 
fold-race, whistling-race. 

In all the events except the “races’’ each con- 
testant has three trials. In the standing broad 
grin, the first judge solemnly measures each grin 
‘with a strip of paper; the second judge cuts the 
strip off at the correct length, and the third judge 
writes the contestant’s number on it. After the 
three trials, the judges measure the strips and 
announce the results. 

Each contestant in the vocal high jump gives 
the lowest and highest notes he can reach. The 
one with the greatest range of voice wins. 

A small and absolutely dry sponge should be 
used forthe sponge put. The distance is measured 
from the line from which the “putter” throws to 
the point where the sponge strikes the floor. 

A “loofah,” or vegetable sponge, with a string 
two or three feet long for a handle, makes the 
“hammer” used in the hammer-throw. The rules 
for measuring the hammer-throw are the same as 
those in the sponge put. 

Contestants in the track events have only one 
trial. In the sack-race each contestant receives a 
new paper sack. He must not open it until the 
signal “Go!” is given. The judges recognize as 
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vietor the one who first blows up his sack and | often provoke discussion that is as helpful as the 


breaks it with a fairly loud report. 

To each contestant in the fifty-cent dash is given 
a fifty-cent piece and a toothpick. With the 
toothpick he must push the fifty-cent piece from 
the start to the finish of the race-course. 


round the table, or the center of the room. 

The whistling-race consists in whistling some | 
familiar air after having eaten two dry soda-| 
crackers. The contestants must not begin to eat | 
until the signal “Go!” is given. He who first | 
whistles the air through is the winner. 

The blindfold-race creates more fun than the 
others. Two representatives of each team are 
blindfolded, and made to kneel facing each other. 
On the floor between the two partners is placed a 
small dish of pop-corn ona paper. Ata signal, one 
partner attempts to feed the pop-corn to the other 
withaspoon. The feat can be made more difficult 
by ruling that one hand must be held behind the 
back. The judges see to it that no pop-corn falls 
off the paper. The couple that first succeeds in 
eating all the pop-corn according to the rules is 
adjudged the winner. 

The winners receive paper medals, or ribbons 
lettered with gold paint. 
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DOLL’S SLIPPERS. 


T is a very simple matter to make crocheted 
| slippers for a doll, and few presents please a 

little girl more. 

Begin at the toe with a chain of four stitches. 
Work back on chain 
with three stitches, 
single crochet. Make 
two more stitches in 
same hole with a chain 
of one between, and 
continue with three 
stitches on other side 
of chain. This forms 
the first row. Chain 
one, turn and work back and forth in single cro- 
chet, taking the back of stitch each time. In the 
middle stitch of every alternate row, 
widen by making two extra single cro- 
chet. Make ten rows, or enough to 
reach from the toe to the middle of the 
side of sole by stretching. 

Continue the work on seven of the 
stitches until the strip is long enough 
to reach round the sole and meet the 
















front. This will be about eighteen 
rows. Sew the end of the strip to the 
front. Make a row of holes round the 


top by placing a treble crochet in 
every rib, with one chain between. 
Finish the top with a row of 
shells, five treble crochet in 
each hole, fastened with double 
crochet between. 

Double the end of the toe to 
form a box, and sew the slipper 
to the sole. Run ribbon through the open spaces 
and form the bow for front. 

Cut the sole from a pattern. Cover one side 
with cotton, and bind the edge with baby ribbon, 
holding the cotton in, and giving an edge to which 
to sew the slipper. 
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GIRLS AND READING. 
Il. Reading Aloud. 


OST girls read a book as they read a letter— 

M in acorner by themselves. It is important, 

of course, to read with the eyes and mind 

only; but it is also an excellent plan to cultivate 
the habit of using the voice. 

Reading aloud when you are alone is both point- 
less and dull. But a kindly and congenial audi- 
ence is usually to be found in your own home, 
although when you first suggest the plan the mem- 
bers of your family may show their surprise so 
plainly as to dampen your enthusiasm. The best 
way is not to talk about it beforehand, but to put 
it at once into execution. 

In almost every household there is an hour 
when all the members of the family assemble and 
are more or less at leisure. Sometimes it is 
just before the evening meal; more often it is just 
after. If some evening you suggest, casually, 
that you read aloud, the idea will very likely win 
approval. 

Better still, take your father or mother into your 
confidence, and let one of them suggest it. There 
will probably be some scoffing from younger 
brothers or sisters; but once the new diversion is 
under way, the scoffers are sure to become enthu- 
siastic. 

In homes where there are several good readers, 
it is an excellent plan to take “turn and turn 
about’’; but in the beginning you may have to do 
all the reading yourself. 

First of all, it is necessary to choose an interest- 
ing book. This does not mean that it must be 
fiction. Indeed, it is a distinct drawback to select 
a novel so exciting that the entire circle will be 
left in suspense at the close of the allotted time, 
or will be tempted to prolong the reading to the 
neglect of other duties. 

Do not choose anything overserious, or any- 
thing too hard to understand. Remember that the 
ear cannot always comprehend so quickly as the 
eye, and that it is impossible for your listeners to 
skim the page a second time for any point they 
may have missed. For this reason it is a good 
plan to avoid dialect, unless you have real profi- 
ciency in it. 

Try to select something fresh. Sometimes the 
whole family demands some old, universal favorite ; 
but as a rule, itis better to choose a book that is 
new to all, including yourself. Books of travel 
are particularly well adapted for reading aloud, 
and essays about life and conduct are profitable, 
not merely for what they say, but because they 
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book itself. 

But it is not necessary to confine yourself to 
serious matters. A little nonsense now and then 
is refreshing. To mention only one book, “Alice 
in Wonderland” is as good in its own way for 
reading aloud as any real biography. But such 
questions can best be decided by your listeners 
and yourself. It is not necessary that all activity 
should cease while you are reading. Your audi- 
ence need not sit with folded hands. 

Reading aloud may give keen pleasure outside 
the home circfe. You can often find opportunity 
to read to some invalid or aged person whose sight 
is poor. One excellent way in which girls can give 
pleasure is to organize a Reading Aloud Club 
among their schoolmates, and let- the members 
take turns in calling upon persons who are ordi- 
narily shut off from the joy of books. 

Last of all, you will find that the mere act 
of reading aloud brings many advantages in.-its 
train. Often it provokes discussion about a point 
of grammar or pronunciation that finally leads to 
the dictionary, and thus to added knowledge. 
Above all, take pains in your reading. Do not 
read mechanically and think of something else at 
the same time. Try to “squeeze out’ of the text 
every bit of meaning that the author put there. 

Read slowly and distinctly, and ask some mem- 
ber of your family to stop you if you get to 
rushing or slurring your syllables. You will be 
astonished at your gain in clear enunciation. 
Next to the poise and self-confidence that spring 
from reading aloud, perhaps the greatest benefit it 
bestows is the breaking of haphazard and slovenly 
habits of speech and conversation. 
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CORNER - BALL. 


door game for girls. 

The two captains, choosing alternately, 
select their teams, and thus divide the available 
players into two equal-sized groups. They then 
draw a line through the middle of the playground, 
and a four-foot square in each corner, about 
twenty-five feet from the center line. 

A selects two catchers from her team, who take 
places in the squares, or goals, on the side of the 
playground where B’s team is stationed. 

B selects two catchers, who take places in the 
goals on the side where A’s team is stationed. 

An ordinary rubber football or a basket-ball is 
used. This is tossed into the air at the middle 
line, and whichever side succeeds in capturing it 
then throws it to one of the catchers on that side. 


of 
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A point is scored every time the ball is caught by 
these catchers in the goals. In trying to catch the 
ball, the catchers may put one foot outside the 
square, but if they put both feet outside, it counts 
as a miss for that side. 

The players of each team try to prevent the 
catchers of the opposing team from catching the 
ball. They are allowed to surround the goals, 
but if one of them steps inside these squares, it 
counts a miss for her side. 

As soon as a catcher secures the ball, she tries 
to toss it back across the line to the players of 
her own team. 

The game may consist of any number of points. 
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SWEDISH ALMOND DROPS. 


LANCH one-half pound of shelled almonds 

and dry them onacloth. Pound one-quarter 

of them in a mortar or grind them fine. Mix 
the ground nuts thoroughly with one-half pound 
of powdered sugar. Add a teaspoonful of orange- 
flower water or lemon extract, one egg, and two 
ounces of white corn-meal. Work the mass to a 
smooth paste. 

Cut the rest of the nuts lengthwise into thin 
slices and stir them into the mixture, taking care 
to break them as little as possible. Form the 
mass into balls the size of walnuts, place them on 
waxed paper about two inches apart, and bake on 
wire screens at a moderate temperature for about 
twenty minutes. 
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NEW STITCHES IN CROCHET. 


OVEL stitches in crochet are always welcome 
the woman who is planning her Christmas 
st. 

Two of these 
here given are 
especially adapted 
to the crocheted 
belts that are now 
in popular favor. 
The first is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

Use medium 
weight or heavy 
slipper- weight 
mercerized floss, 
in white or 
colors. First make 
a loose chain two 
and one-half inches long—the width desired for 
the belt. 

ist row.—1 s. c. in every stitch; turn. 

2d row.—Chain 4; wind the thread 12 times round 
the needle at the thick part; hold the finger tightly 





Fig. 1 
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on the overs; put the needle into the 1st s.c.; 
thread over and draw it through all but the last 
stitch on the hook; 
thread over and through 
the last two. Repeat 
to the end of the row; 
make t. c. in the last 
stitch of the previous 
row; ch. 1; turn. 

3d row.—S. c. in the 


top of each roll, through 
the double stitches; 
turn. 


Repeat from the 2d 
row. 

For a strengthening 
border, make a row of 
single crochet- or slip- 
stitches entirely round 
the belt, with a chain-stitch at each. side of the 
single crochet- or slip-stitch at the corner. 

The second belt pattern is that illustrated in 
Fig. 2. 

Make a chain two and one-half inches long, or 
about 17 chain-stitches—the width of the belt. 

ist and 2d rows.—16 s. c.; 1 ch.; turn. 





3d row. —4 8. ¢.; 28.8.; 48.C.; 28.8.; 458.¢.; 
1ch.; turn. 

4th row.—6 Ss. ¢.; 48. 8.; 68.¢ 

1ch.; turn. 


Alternate the 3d and 4th rows. 

The stitch shown in Fig. 3, al- 
though not new, is always popu- 
lar. 

A chain of this type, made of 
black or colored silk, is very 
effective as a watch-, fan- or key- 
chain. It is strong, durable, and 
quickly made. 

Chain 4; thread over twice; 
put the needle into the 1st of the 
4ch.; thread over; draw through 
the stitch; * thread over; draw 
through the next 2 loops; repeat 
from * twice. 

+Thread over twice; put the 
needle into the left bottom of 
the treble that is just completed; finish the treble 
as before. Repeat from t. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with the terms used in crochet, and their common 
abbreviations, the following list is given: 

S. e.—Single crochet: put the hook into the 
stitch; pull the thread through; thread over the 
hook and pull through two stitches. 

D. e.—Double crochet: thread over the hook ; 
put the hook into the stitch; pull the thread 
through; thread over the hook and pull through 
two stitches; thread over the hook and pull 
through two stitches. 

T. e.—Treble crochet: thread over the hook 
twice; put the hook into the stitch; pull the 
thread through; * thread over the hook and pull 
through two stitches; repeat from * twice. 

8S. s.—Satin-stitch: make a single crochet com- 
pletely over a single crochet of the previous row, 
putting the needle down into the same stitch in 
the previous row. 

Sl. st.—Slip-stitch: put the needle from the right 
side of the work, through the upper half of the 
stitch, thread over the hook and pull through 
both that loop and the one on the needle. 
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HOME NURSING. 
N elderly lady who lived with her married 
A daughter was greatly annoyed by the noise 
and confusion of the daughter’s town home, 
where children and company and pets made life 
a nightmare for her. She therefore begged per- 
mission to stay on in the farmhouse where she had 
been a boarder during the summer, and offered 
the daughter of the house a fair salary if she 
would be a sort of nurse-companion to her during 
the winter. 

The girl undertook the task rather doubtfully, 
but she soon found the work delightful. In the 
long, quiet hours she read to her patient, played 
for her, played games with her, cooked savory 
dishes for her, and petted her as if she had been 
her own grandmother, instead of a stranger. 

Meanwhile, the daughter in town was relieved to 
know that her mother was happy and comfortable ; 
the mother, for the first winter in many years, was 
content, and the ‘young girl received a fair com- 
pensation for her work as nurse, and gained in 
training and cultivation, for her patient was an 
educated and refined woman. 

Parents of defective children often wish them 
to have quiet, with personal attention, but are 
not able to send them to an expensive sanitarium. 
The young girl who can meet their wishes is sure 
of good pay. In summer the parents can look 
after the children themselves at quiet resorts and 
in the country; but in winter, business and school 
and other necessary occupations and activities 
often make that impossible. There are many 
deficient children who are quiet, lovable and easy 
to care for, but who cannot stand the noise and 
confusion of the city. 

The girl who undertakes this work must s 
that the child is regularly fed and cared for in 
every way; that it is amused and nursed and 
petted as much as is good for it, and that it is in 
the open air as much as possible. Many girls in 
charge of such children are able to do fancy-work, 
plain sewing or other things at the same time with 
the nursing, and thereby earn two incomes at 
once; but the second task must never be per- 
mitted to interfere with the real work. 

Occasionally a tuberculous patient wishes to 
be cared for in a farmhouse, but such a case is 
too dangerous for the untrained nurse. Persons 
suffering from overwork, children who need the 
outdoor life, elderly people to whom town is a 
burden in winter, and delicate young girls who 
have broken down in business or social life are 
the best patients. Noone suffering from infectious 
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diseases should be taken, nor should a young 
nurse have the sole care of a hopeless invalid. 
Only those who are seeking cheerful company, 
long hours of sleep and rest, regular hours and 
simple food should be taken, and even then a 
single patient is enough for a nurse. 
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COLORS OF EVENING DRESSES. 


N buying dresses or dress materials, it is well to 
| bear in mind that many colors that are attractive 

and becoming in daylight present quite a differ- 
ent appearance at night. It is just as important, 
therefore, that you should select an evening dress 
in a room lighted by gas or electricity as that you 
should examine goods for wear in the daytime by 
natural light. 

The fact is well known, but the exact manner 
in which artificial light affects various colors is 
not so well understood. 

The effect depends upon the amount of yellow 
light produced by electric are light, the incan- 
descent electric lamp, and the gas and the oil 
light. 

The ordinary incandescent electric light and gas 
light contain a preponderance of yellow rays; con- 
sequently they give a decided yellow tone to the 
colors that they illuminate, and in some cases 
completely change them. 

In such a light, pale blue often becomes green, 
or assumes a yellowish or reddish appearance, 
and is far less attractive than in daylight. In 
spite of its popularity as a color, therefore, blue 
is a doubtful choice for evening wear. 

Yellow, on the other hand, becomes lighter, a 
fact that you should remember if you wish a bright 
yellow effect. 

Pale rose frequently becomes dull under artifi- 
cial light, but a bright rose, under the influence of 
yellow rays, is lowered in tone, and takes on a 
charming and delicate appearance. 

Bright red, owing to the amount of yellow in its 
composition, b oppressive, and frequently 
appears to such disadvantage under a glare of 
light as to be termed a “‘screaming” color. Certain 
shades of purple and lilac undergo a complete 
transformation at night. 

The few instances that have been given here of 
the action of artificial light upon colors will serve 
to emphasize the importance of forethought in 
the selection of party frocks and dress-goods for 
evening wear. 
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BAG FOR CROCHET- OR KNITTING- 
THREAD. 


LITTLE bag that can be hung over the arm 
A is a great convenience to hold your crochet 
or knitting work, especially the balls or 
spools of thread or silk, which are so likely to 
roll away. Such a bag 
does not weigh heavily 
on the arm, and when 
not in use can be folded 
and put into the work- 
bag or -box. 

The bag should be 
shaped as here illus- 
trated, and should be 
about nine inches wide 
and fifteen inches long. 
A simple way is to 
make the bag double, 
with no seam visible 
except the bottom one. 
That is easier than 
hemming the sides of 
the bag, and makes a neater finish. Any material 
that can be laundered is suitable. If the bag is 
made double the lining should be of a contrasting 
color. 
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A NEW “MYSTERY” TRICK. 


TRICK that will cause a good deal of amuse- 
A ment and mystification among young folks 
is played as follows: 

A small bare table is*placed in the center of the 
room, in sight of every one. Two silver coins— 
Say twenty-five-cent pieces—are placed on the 
table, some distance apart—one at the right hand, 
one at the left. 

A member of the company who may be called 
Sally takes her place by the table, and another 
whom we may call Jack leaves the room. 

Sally places her hands, or rather her finger-tips, 
lightly upon the table, before the two coins, close 
to them but not touching them, one to the right, 
one to the left. 

“Now,” says Sally, smiling at the company, 
“this is an experiment in telepathy. I will move 
one of these coins, and Jack will enter, and with- 
out word or sign, or so much as the quiver of an 
eyelash from me, will tell you which coin I moved. 
Which shall it be?” 

The company says, “The coin on your left.” 

Sally, with her left hand, takes the left-hand 
coin, raises it above her head, and waves it in a 
mysterious manner. 

“You observe,” she says, “that I make cer- 
tain necessary passes.” She then places the 
coin back on the table, just as it was, and her 
hand just as it was, and summons Jack into the 
room. 

He enters, glances carelessly at the coins, and 
without an instant’s hesitation, says, “‘Left.” 

The trick is tried again and again. Neither 
Jack nor Sally can be detected in the least collu- 
sion. 

Indeed, there is really no necessity for any of 
the usual signs; for, if those present are gifted 
with the power of keen observation, they will 
notice that the hand that was raised above the 
head is, for the moment, very much whiter than 
the hand that remained on the table. 

If the reader will try standing beside a table, 
allowing one hand to rest upon it, while the other 
is, for a moment, held aloft, he will find that the 
test never fails; and yet it can be tried for an 
hour, or an entire evening, without any one’s 
detecting the trick. 


The stone is artificial. To make 
it we heat lime and coke in electric 
furnaces at a temperature of 6000° 
Fahrenheit—the highest tempera- 
ture known to science. With the 
aid of this great heat the materials 
used are fused 
into the curious 
stone known 
commercially as 


\ \ | ly, 
S\williyg 
™ SS tz 
Union Carbide. See 





This Carbide Z = 
comes from the a ng : 
furnaces in ai, 
huge_ chunks. 


These we crush 
into a number 
of different 
“sizes” for dif- 
ferent uses. 


Packed in sheet steel drums and 
cans, we ship this Union Carbide 
direct to customers from our own 
warehouses, located in all parts of 
the United States. In these drums 
the Carbide will keep indefinitely 
and can be stored and handled as 
safely as coal. 


Drop a piece of this Union Car- 
bide into water and a seeming mir- 
acle takes place. The dark stone 
instantly changes into white slacked 
lime. At the instant of this trans- 
formation, the stone releases a 

uantity of gas, which bubbles to 

e surface of the water. This gas 
is genuine acetylene, a hundred feet 
of which will give more light than 


LIGHTING 


We Sell This Gas 
Producing Stone to 201,000 
Country Home Owners 





The process of making this gas 
is simply one of bringing the Car- 
bide and water in contact. Sev- 


eral types of machines have been 
designed to do this automatically. 
The best of these machines bring 
a very small quantity of Carbide 
and water together at a time—just 
enough to supply gas to the burners 
when they are in use. When the 
burners are turned out the machine 
stands idle. 

These machines have been per- 
fected with the aid of the National 
Board of Fire Insurance Under- 
writers, They are now mechanical- 
ly perfect—so perfect that there 
are over 201,000 in use. No one 
who has ever seen one of these 
acetylene lighted country homes 
will ever forget the beauty and bril- 
liancy of the light. No one who 
has ever cooked on an acetylene 
range will ever again go back to 
coal and wood. 


We do not handle Carbide gas ma- 
| chines. We only sell the UNION 
| CARBIDE, which the machines all 
| use. It is obviously to our interest 
| to exert every effort to aid country 
home owners to secure Carbide ma- 
chines that will insure satisfaction. 
To this end, we keep posted on all 
machines which use our product. 
We know which ones are best suited 
to different requirements, and we 
gladly supply information and ad- 
vice to all who care to write us. 
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| Just send us your name and ad- 
| dress and tell us how many rooms, 
barns and outbuildings you wish to 


light. We will . 
tell you just 
what type of 


machine you 
should have— 
tell you where 
it is made and 
give you an es- 
timate as to its 
cost. 

With our let- 
ter, we will send 
you with our 
compliments a book about 





COOKING 
: ¢ this 
rural illuminant and cooking fuel. 


The book tells how the lights 
can be fixed to light without 
matches. How they can be per- 


manently fixed to walls and posts 
in barns and outbuildings. How the 
machine, the handsome bronze 
chandeliers and the cooking range 
can all be set up with little labor. 
It tells the whole wonder story of 
just why over 201,000 of our cus- 
tomers have found this Carbide gas 
much safer and many times more 
convenient than coal, wood and 
kerosene it is displacing. Write 
us today. 

Tell us how many rooms in your 
house and how many barns and 
outbuildings you have. We will 
write you fully and frankly and 
send our free literature by same 
mail. Just write to UNION CAR- 
BIDE SALES CO. 126 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


































a thousand feet of city gas. 
STAMPS Wart Srair’co., Toiead Ghic. 
This Athletic 





Reg. 


SUSPENDER 
Great for Growing Boys 
At Play and in School 










ERE’S 

the } AS 
Suspender/ 
and Hose 
Supporter for 
active, lively 4 
boys. Prevents | 
stooping shoul- 
ders, wrinkling 
hose, sagging & 
trousers. — 
Assures free 
circulation — 
no binding or strain. Sold by cloth- 
ing and dept. stores, men’s 
and boys’ furnishers, no- 
tion counters, etc. 
If not at your 















Smaller Boys 


This Athletic 








Reg. 


and our patent sliding band. 
Just the thing for boys 4 to 
10. Only 50 cents. 


Write us for Booklet 


Kazoo Suspender Co., 


Sole Makers and Patentees 








Kalamazoo Michigan 


Suspender Waist | 
With all above features— | 


‘How to Dress Boys” | 


| gooxeos 
| 


SAS 
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Beautiful 
Rajah Pearls 





The 
Most Popular 
Necklace 











<a — 
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Here is a 


SY LS 


for Companion subscribers. 


SYS 








OS YS 


— 


How to Get It. 


As an incentive for secur- 
ing new subscriptions before 
our new Premium List is 
ready, we make the follow- 
ing Offer: 

One of the beautiful Rajah 
Pearl Neckiaces, described 
herewith, will be given to 
any Companion subscriber 
who sends us one new solic- 
ited yearly subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion be- 
tween Oct. 3 and Oct. 24. 
We wiil pay the postage on 
the Necklace. 

This Necklace is not offered for 


sale. It can only be obtained as 
explained above. 


OSX 


























Piece of Good News 





Through a special purchase from 


the importers, we are enabled to offer the beautiful Necklace here 
described in return for a slight service rendered in introducing 
The Youth’s Companion into new homes. 


This beautiful string of Rajah Pearls 
has called forth exclamations of admi- 
ration from those to whom we have shown 
it. “How exquisite!" “Won't your 
subscribers be pleased!” “Like to own 
one myself!” “Don't see how you can 
do it!” are a few of the comments made. 

The Necklace is 15 inches in length, 
and is composed of specially selected 
Rajah Pearl Beads, noted for their rich- 
ness and beautiful “creme rose” color. 
This same quality of beads is sold in some 
high-priced stores at $5.00 per string. A 
fine Pearl Necklace such as this will make 
a chaste and dainty article of jewelry. It 
will harmonize with any gown and is 
always in vogue. Each Necklace is put 
up in a dainty box. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth's Companion 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
y paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is ey a@ year, in advance, 


THE 
trated week 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year., 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
, PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


ERVOUS prostration is a more 

or less complete collapse of the 
nervous system; it occurs when the 
sufferer has urged himself beyond 
the limit of his nervous endurance. 
It is most common in early or middle 
life, when the nervous system is 
most constantly taxed. When it 
occurs in the very young, excessive 
work at school is usually the cause. When it 
comes on later in life, itis because the struggle for 
existence is proving too severe. 

The breakdown is not always caused by actual | 
overwork; sometimes it means, in old-fashioned 
phrase, that “the candle is being burned at both 
ends.” Only very strong people can work hard 
and keep late hours as well. The man of aver- 
age physical powers must make up his mind to 
devote himself to his work, and get his recrea- 
tion in healthful occupations outdoors. As a 
means of rest and amusement for the tired busi- 
ness or professional man nothing is better than a 
quiet game of golf—not taken too seriously. 

Nervous prostration does not declare itself with- 
out warning. There are many danger-signals. It 
may be no longer possible to accomplish the 
usual quantity or quality of work, because of 
impaired memory or loss of the power of concen- 
tration; peevish irritability and a tendency to 
constant fault-finding may appear in a person 
formerly equable and serene; headaches may re- 
turn each day.at about the same time—that is to 
say, as soon as a certain degree of fatigue is 
reached; there may be nervous indigestion, and 
the simplest food may cause distress. In some 
eases the mental depression is so great that a 
strong man, at the least provocation, will burst 
into tears like a girl. 

Most cases of nervous prostration could have 
been prevented if taken in time. The ordinary 
mau is intelligent enough to recognize in himself 
the many signs of overstrain, and there are few 
so driven by circumstance that they cannot, if 
they choose, relax a little, and evade the coming 
trouble. If another hour is added to the night’s 
sleep, another mile added to the daily walk, an 
occasional day deliberately taken for complete 
rest, an interesting hobby taken up, the habit of 
worry firmly checked, the nervous system will 
quickly right itself. Worry is the greatest spend- 
thrift of nervous force; we should all learn to be 
as obstinate about not worrying as we often are 
about worrying unnecessarily. 
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A JAPANESE POCAHONTAS. 


HE story of Pocahontas, much as 

it appeals to American children, 
does not wholly satisfy them. Res- 
cued and rescuer, by all the laws of 
romance, ought to have married and 
lived happy ever after. Doubtless 
Mr. Rolfe was a worthy man and an 
irreproachable husband—but why, O 
why, did that bold bachelor, Capt. 
John Smith, miss his obvious opportunity? 

The story of Yayutsu, a princess of the Formosan 
aborigines, is more satisfactory; it is, moreover, a 
story of our own time, for the Japanese Poca- 
hontas still lives, and is young and charming. 

About fourteen years ago, a Japanese gentleman, 
a merchant and chemist by the name of Nakano, 
went to Formosa. He was venturesome, and often 
left the coast settlements, quite alone, to search in 
the interior wilderness for plants that would be 
valuable in his business. One day he was cap- 
tured by savage Taiyarus and taken to the dwelling 
of their chief, whose sixteen-year-old daughter, 
Yayutsu, saw, pitied and loved him. The savages 
held a conference to decide the prisoner’s fate, 
and decreed that he should die. 

When Yayutsu learnedthe sentence, she pleaded 
so piteously with her father that he told her he 
would spare the captive for her sake, if he dared; 
but that if he should allow his weakness as a father 
to interfere with his duty as a chief, he would 
forfeit his influence and position in the tribe. 

Yayutsu still wept and implored, and at length 
her father was moved to offer her one desperate 
chance. He would renounce her as his daughter; 
she could then free Nakano, and escape with him; 
the tribe would blame her alone. But she could 
never return—not even if the stranger, of whom 
they knew so little, should repudiate her when he 
was safe with his own people. 

Joyfully Yayutsu accepted the risk, and Nakano 
proved worthy of her sacrifice. They fled that 
night, and were married as soon as they reached 
the coast. He had her educated, and she now 
speaks Japanese fluently, reads and writes, sews, 








|in a pair of 


| had been captured in a recent raid up one of the 


embroiders, is expert in the correct arrangement | 
of flowers and the polite intricacies of the tea 
ceremony—in short, the little wild maiden of the 
woods has become a gracious and accomplished | 
Japanese lady. They have lived happily in For- | 
mosa until this year, when, for the first time, Mr. | 
Nakano, for the sake of his health, has returned | 
to Japan for a visit. Yayutsu is with him, seeing 
the wonderful sights of her husband’s country, and | 
kindly welcomed by his people. 
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IN THE RUBBER FORESTS. 


HE patron of the South American rubber forest, | 
according to an article by Charles J. Post in | 
the Century Magazine, is the nearest modern coun- 
terpart of a feudal baron, for he administers a sort 
of rough justice among his dependents. The author 
traveled from the Pacific coast across the Andes 
and through the little-known jungle of South 
America. 


As the batalon of the patron makes its trip for 
collection, sometimes nothing will be found but a 
ummy residue of burnt rubber, a rectangle of 
black ashes where the hut has been, and near by 
the mutilated remains of the picker; for the feeble 
trade-gun is only one degree better than the 
weapons of the enemies with whom the rubber- 
picker has to contend. In such an event the 
atron curses the savages, and when the losses 
become too frequent, returns on a punitive expe- 
dition; for labor is scarce in these remote dis- 
tricts, and the death of an employé is an economic, 
not a personal loss. : 

Farther down the river is the barraca of the 
patron, a large clearing in the forest back from 
the bank of the river. Here feudalism survives, 
and justice is administered ones to the rough 
standards of the country, Somewhere you will 
find the stocks, with the row of leg-holes meetin 
eat mahogany beams. A pile o 
chain-and-bar leg-irons lies in a near-by corner, and 
a twisted bull-whip hangs from the thatch above. 
In an open, unguarded shed beyond I saw thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of rubber piled—it is only 
a fraction of the Set shipment, and in 
the early moonlight we sat with the patron, a bare- 
footed, cotton-dressed overlord who was hardly 
distinguishable from his own debt-slaves. And 
he, in his turn, was in almost hopeless debt to the 
commission-houses, who hold him by their yearly 
advances of money. 

In Riba Alta there were two young savages that 


tributary rivers. One_was an Araona, and the 
other was a Maropa. Reared in the dim twilight 
of the jungles, their eyes were unaccustomed to 
the brilliant tropic light of the open, and since 
their capture they hid in the houses py day, and 
ventured forth only in the evening. eir skins 
were rough and calloused from the jungle growths, 
and clothing was a delightful novelty, although 
only a toy. They would array themselves in an 

rment they could find for short play spells, an 

hen discard them and step blissfully forth in their 

comfortable apn The tribes of this part of 
South America are the most primitive in the world. 
Although they had no knotted muscular develop- 
ment, and were slender, each of these savage 
children already possessed extraordinary streng®, 
and in their aimless play could shift boulders that 
would tax the strength of a full-grown man. 

They could scale any one of the branchless trees 
in the compound like a monkey, and with as little 
apparent effort. Sometimes, when they were not 
watched too Sool they would use bow and arrow 
with native skill; ike a flash the arrow would be 
loosed and a lizard would be split as it ran, ora 
fleeing chicken be skewered. I was told that after 
a savage child is captured, the greatest care must 
at first be used in feeding it, as it is totally unac- 
customed to salt, and even the slight amount used 
in bread has a poisonous effect upon it. 
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MR. PULITZER AND MAC. 


HE late Joseph Pulitzer’s years of blindness 
gave him a deep sympathy for any creature 
similarly afflicted. For years he had a saddle-horse 
named Mac, of which he was very fond. When he 
went abroad, Mac went along, too, and came to 
know Rotten Row and Hyde Park Corner, Unter 
den Linden and the Bois de Boulogne as well as the 
bridle-paths of Central Park and Riverside Drive. 
The horse made at least a dozen transatlantic 
voyages with its master. 

‘What is the matter with Mac—he seems to go 
strangely?’”’ asked Mr. Pulitzer one morning, when 
he was riding with his secretary in Central Park. 
The horse was not so sure-footed as it had been 
before, and Mr. Pulitzer, whose other senses were 
a because of his blindness, was quick to 
notice it. 

Investigation showed that the horse was going 
blind. master accidentally flicked Mac 
in the eye with the leather of his riding-stock some 
time before, and he was deeply affected when he 


learned the cause. 
To think that I should 








h ry ~_ aa li 

ave been the cause of his blindness!” mourned 
Mr. Pulitzer. He had the horse sent abroad, to a 
farm near Nice, where he might end his days 
happily in knee-high meadows, under the azure 
skies of southern France. 
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HEDGEHOGS AS HOUSECLEANERS. 


| gware woodsmen, when in camp during the 
winter, entertain many strange guests—blue 
jays, chickadees, wood-mice and hedgehogs among 
them, says a writer in the New York Sun. One 
woodsman, it appears, on leaving camp on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, used to neglect, purposely, to 
close the door of his shack in order that the hedge- 
hogs might enter and clean his floor. 


Inasmuch as the principal constituents of the 
camp menu are pork and beans, bacon and other 
dishes rich in fat, considerable grease is spilled 
upon the floor in the course of a week, and a hedge- 
hog will risk his neck at any time for a bit of fat 

ust as soon, therefore, as this particular camp 
was deserted by its occupants, the 7 gluttons 
would hasten in and begin to plane off the surface 
of the floor with their chisel-shaped teeth, eating 
away all the wood that held a trace of grease. On 
his return to camp, the owner could sweep up, and 
enjoy the comforts of a clean house for another 

The only serious objection to this method of 
housecleaning lay in the fact that it was necessary 
to lay a new camp floor rather frequently. 
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HUMAN NATURE. 


“ HY is it,” asked the curious guest, “that 
poor men usually give larger tips than rich 

men?” 

“Well, suh,” said the waiter, who was something 

of a philosopher as well, “looks to me like de po’ 

man don’t want nobody to find out he’s po’, and de 

rich man don’t want nobody to find out he’s rich.” 





with sugar, proves wonderfully refreshing. 


Hot Weather Drink 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold tea or water, 


(Adv. 








A course of fort 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


lessons in the history, form, struc- 


ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
azine 


Esenwein, 
250-page catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
81 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 


Editor, Li cott’s 


Write to-day. 





Frerroor GARAGES 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 





ire, 30 to $200 


A vn a 
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MFG. CO., 244-294 Eéglest 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 
Aca Cu r az oO 








Something Entire] 
New in Underwear 


GOopEeRS 


of 


made. 


know. 


perfected. 





The most unique and stylish underwear ever 


In quality, fit and finish, ‘“Gauzrib” is 
“the newest of the new” in lingerie. 

“Gauzrib” is exclusive. 
other underwear, anywhere at any price. We are 
originators of both machines and fabric, and we 
It is finer, softer and more delightfully 
glove-fitting than any other. 
You can launder it again and again. 

“Gauzrib” is just full of elasticity. 
finest, smoothest, silkiest underwear fabric 
ever made. The undervest you see above—a size 
five—fitting a 36 bust, will stretch to nearly 
50 inches, and yet so fine, sheer, and filmy is 
it that you can pass it through a wedding ring. 

“Gauzrib” Underwear for women is made 
by the makers of Cooper’s celebrated “Spring 
Needle’? Underwear for men. 
which make the “ 


Sold by Good Dealers Everywhere. 


Also Union Suits at $1.00. 
Lisle Vests $1.00, and Union Suits $1.50. 


COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. 
Beautifully illustrated ‘‘Gauzrib’’ booklet on request. 
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It is unlike any 


And it is durable. 


It is the 


‘ The machines 
Gauzrib” fabric are just 


Finer trimmed Silk 




















Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 


“BAKER'S” 





Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


COCOA 


OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 


Mass. 











Established 1780 Dorchester, 











ASLACH, 











AUTUMN GLORY 
Triumphantly follows summer sunshine and 
Nature is at her best. LABLACHE 
triumphs over wind and sun. Discerning wo- 


Face Powper 


men everywhere appreciate 
am. its value in preparing for 
the social requirements 
of winter. Invisible, 
adherent, dependable. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream 
50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail.. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
/, French Perfumers, Dept. 45, 
126 Kingston 8t., a 
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No. 1713 


Made-to- 
Measure 


$14.50 


Copyright, 1912, 
National Cloak 
& Suit Co., 
New York City. 





Made to measure — guaranteed to be 
perfect fitting and perfectly satisfactory 
to you—and the price as low as $14.50. 

Can you imagine a greater bargain, a 
more delightful opportunity ? 


For 24 years the ‘‘ NATIONAIL,’’ has 
been making garments to order from 
simple measurements sent by mail. 
We have over half a million pleased 
customers—pleased with their suits and 
the saving of $5 or $10 on each suit. 


Your “NATIONAL” Money-Saving 
Style Book (reserved to be sent you 
Free) shows all the new tailored suits, 
priced from $10.95 to $35. And it shows 
hundreds more bargains in all kinds 
of Apparel for Women, Misses and 
Children. 


One copy of this valuable Money- 
Saving Style Book is yours—free. All 
you need to do is write for it. Just 


‘write us, ‘‘Send me my ‘NATIONAL’ 


Money-Saving Style Book.” 


MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
On Ready-Made Apparel 


Waists - 69c. to $6.98 Hats . . $1.49 to $9.98 
Skirts . $2.98‘ 9.98 Ladies’ Ready-Made 
Ladies’ Coats 6.75 ‘‘ 29.75 Suits $9.98 to $17.98 
Ladies’ Dresses6.98 ‘‘ 24.75 Misses’ and Junior 

Furs 1.95 ‘18.57 Suits $8.98 to $15.98 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask 
for samples of materials for ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Made- 
to-Measure Suits, and state the colors you prefer. 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


The “‘ NATIONAL”’ Policy. 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods 
to any part ofthe United States, Every ‘ ‘NATIONAL 
garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag at- 
tached. This tag says that you may return any 




















nt not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money, and pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 W. 24th Street, New York City 


No Agents No Branches 
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Stedman’s. He got up early,—everybody | 

knows there is no time to waste in summer | 
vacation, —and at eight the other fellows came. | 
They dug a cave like one Jack had read of, | 
built a fort, and explored the creek on a rickety 
raft of home construction, all before ten | 
o’clock. 

Then somebody proposed baseball in the 
meadow lot. The game ended abruptly, and 
the umpire, ‘‘Cub’’ Butts, red-faced and bel- 
ligerent, slipped through a gap in the wall | 
and retired to the base of a maple-tree in the 
adjoining field. ‘The others pursued him with 
derisive remarks, until Bennett commanded 
them to ‘‘cut it out. ’’ 

‘*There’s others that think they know it 
all,’’ he added, judicially. 

The boys now sprawled in the shade of an 
elm. Some lay on their backs, gazing upward 
with speculative or sleepy eyes. Two fell to 
wrestling. Presently Cub joined them. Ina 
measure, Bennett’s impartiality had restored 
his self-respect, but as he sat down, he looked 
at nobody in particular, and dug his heels deep 
in the unoffending earth. No one addressed 
him, so he began pitching tufts of grass, as he 
dug them up, at Powers, the laziest of the 
sprawlers. ‘‘Quit—if you know what’s good 
for yourself !’? warned Powers. 

But something in his tone told Cub that his 
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nice; they don’t sit up like that; they do 
something. ’’ 

Thus encouraged, Mary proceeded, under 
cover of a dexterously handled spoon, to run 
out her tongue, first at Bennett, then at Jack. 

‘*You know you’re a girl!’’ jeered Jack, in 
a fierce whisper. ‘‘If you wasa boy, I’d knock 
the stuffing out of you, after dinner !’’ 

‘*T don’t care! He never meant to go swim- 
ming; he just said that so’s we’d go away.”’ 

Jack’s breath came quick; he was aflame 
with a new and powerful thought. ‘‘ You just 
wait till you’ve left something in the orchard 
and want me to go with you to get it after 
dark! You wait!’’ 

Mary was dreadfully afraid of the dark. 
But there was the making of a wilful woman 
in her, and resolving never again to leave 
anything in the orchard as long as she lived, 
she turned away from Jack, and gave an 
embarrassing attention to her neighbor on the 
other side, to the great discomfiture of both 
boys. Dessert, however, greatly ameliorated 
conditions, and when the ice-cream had done 
its perfect work, Jack, in his pleasantest voice, 
proposed a game of ball. 

**Good !’? responded an uncle, unexpectedly. 

‘*Capital!’’ supplemented a father. 

Then all trooped out together, boys, forgetful 


| of their manners, slightly in advance, and 


somehow, —Jack has never been able to figure 


activity was not really resented, and pretty | it out,—in a very few minutes Jack’s father 
soon Powers got up with a whoop, dragging | had the bat, and the other uncles and their 
Cub up after him with an entirely friendly | friends were in position, and the boys were 
hand, shouting: | lined up in a row on the ground, wondering a 
**Le’s play Indian !’’ | little, but still hopeful of their ‘turn. ’’ 
‘Come on!’’ cried Cub, joyously, feeling . They sat, they observed, they cheered good 
one with his fellows once more. | plays roundly. They noted how cleverly 
They played ‘* Indian’’ till some of the’ Uncle Rob outplayed Uncle Billy, and how 
younger children appeared, when they gra- | Mr. E. outran Uncle Billy and made a home 
ciously consented to play hide-and-seek; ‘‘to run equal to a professional’s. But their turn 
please the kids,’’? as Jack put it. The ‘‘kids’’ | never came. Without consideration for the 
were Jack’s younger brothers, nine and seven | youth in the grass, those uncles and fathers 
respectively, and three girl cousins. Jack, | and their friends played on, till Grandfather 
who was twelve, carried on a kind of tribal Stedman’s deep voice came booming from the 
friendship with the oldest cousin, Mary Sted- | shadow of the porch: ‘‘Jack! Mary! You 
man, but it was by stealth. When the village | children! Time for bed!’’ 
boys were round, his manner plainly declared Then Jack forgot the stoic manners of the 


that he had no use for girls; if he allowed 
them to trail along after, with his small 
brothers, it was because he was by way of | 
doing things in a large and handsome spirit. 

In the new game, the boys did all the hiding; 
one of Jack’s brothers, or a girl, was always 
“‘it.’? The oldest cousin finally declared that 
she had caught Powers ‘‘just as fair and square 
as could be,’’ as indeed she had, when Jack 
promptly said the game was off. 

‘*‘We can’t waste any more time on the 
kindergarten,’’ Powers observed, with suspi- 
cious carelessness. 

‘*You go play round the house,’’ Jack said, | 
in his head-of-the-clan tone. ‘‘Go ahead now, 
you kids, if you don’t want to get yourselves 
disliked. ’’ 

“It’s just as much our meadow lot as ’tis 
yours, so now, Jack Stedman!’’ pouted Mary. 

‘*Don’t you get gay,’’ Jack advised, loftily ; 
but it was noticeable that he avoided Mary’s 
defiant eyes. 

The boys gathered in an expectant circle, grin- | 
ning appreciatively over a prospect of Jack’s | 
being knocked out by a girl; it promised enter- 
tainment for the future. To save his friend’s 
reputation, the tactful Bennett announced that 
he was going swimming. The oldest cousin , 
turned away with a jerk that set her ‘‘pigtails’’ | 
bobbing, and headed the line of juniors that 
reluctantly set out homeward. As they passed 
beyond hearing, Bennett smiled the long, calm 
smile of the successful strategist. 

‘*Course I ain’t,’’ he said; ‘not till after- 
noon !?? 

They went back to rafting. About noon 
they were wrecked on a desert island, and | 
Jack waded to the nearest land in search of 
food. He found it in Grandmother Stedman’s 
pantry, and returned with a basket containing 
luncheon enough for twice as many castaway’ | 
as there really were, but not too much, for all 
that; a grandmother of the right sort can gage 
the vacation appetite to a mouthful. 

After luncheon they went fishing. After 
that they went swimming. And just before 
oa all the boys were invited to dine with 
Jack. 

“You needn’t if you don’t want to,’’ said 
Mary, who brought the message, ‘‘but there’s 
going to be ice-cream. ’’ 

The boys accepted unanimously. 

At table Mary was correct, but frigid, in 
manner. The guests, variously occupied with 
food and answering their elders’ questions, 
were quite unconscious of any lack, but Jack 
was distinctly aggrieved. 

*‘See here,’? he whispered, threateningly, 
*‘when a fellow has comp’ny, girls are always 


grammar-school, and whimpered mightily. It 
had been the shortest day! <A fellow only jusf 
began to play when he had to go to bed! 
Reluctantly the boy visitors moved off. Re- 
luctantly Jack and Mary started for the house, 


the littler ones lagging after. At the steps Mary , 


laid an arresting hand on her cousin’s arm. 
‘*O Jack,’’ she began, in her most plaintive 
voice, ‘‘1’m afraid I forgot and left Eulalie in 
the orchard! If it rains she’ll be spoilt! Will 
you go with me to get her?’’ 
‘*Yes, I will,’’ said Jack, magnanimously. 
It would make the day a little longer. 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY OF HEALING. 


HE Royal National Mission to Deep Sea 

Fishermen has practically exterminated 

the terrors of invalidism or in jury aboard 
an old-time sailing-smack. But before the 
coming of the mission boats, medical or surgical 
treatment was unknown on the fishing banks, 
and wounded and sick sailors were ‘‘left to 
nature’’ or the less skilful ministrations of their 
fellows. In *‘North Sea Fishers and Fight- 
ers,’’ the author, Mr. Walter Wood, quotes from 
the report of a pioneer missionary surgeon as 


to the popular home remedies of the fishermen. | 


‘*A pill consisting of Stockholm tar and flour 
was thought much of,’’ the surgeon said, ‘‘and 
is the only pill I ever heard of. If sea boils and 
cracks were not left entirely alone, they were 
treated with an ointment, —‘salve’ or ‘oils,’ are 
the correct terms,—composed of sugar and of 
soft soap, or perhaps paraffin and treacle. 

**T have heard of a man taking a good pull 
at a bottle of ‘turps’ to act on the kidneys. 
He went ‘raving mad,’ but did not die—your 
North Sea fisherman dies hard. 

**Should a finger be cut, go on working, and 
let it bleed well; then get a ‘chummie’ to tie 
some tobacco round it. 

‘‘A burn should always be held before the 
stove to draw the fire out. 

‘-A fracture was always left alone, and the 
unfortunate transferred as soon as possible to 
the cutter, which would take two days to get 
to London. ’’ 

Now the sick or injured fisherman finds 


himself carried on an easy - riding stretcher 


from his smack to the mission floating hospital, 
where he is treated scientifically. : 

This tremendous increase in his physical 
comfort is due largely to the zealous labors of 
Doctor Grenfell of Labrador, who, long before 
he turned his attention to the western hemis- 
phere, worked hard in establishing the parent 
mission on a secure basis. 
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nN terms. 


the articles named below. 


SS plete, as descri 


Ep purchased separately at retail the total cost g 


would exceed $5.00. 





Stamped on Punchwork Linen 


y 1 Dutch Collar, Punchwork and Italian Relief Design. 
1 Pair Cuffs to match Collar, Punchwork and Italian Relief 1G 


Design. 
| Jabot, Punchwork Design. 
1 Bib, Punchwork Design. 
Bow, Punchwork Design. 


| Hand Bag, Punchwork Design. 


Stamped on Fine Lawn 


| Tea Apron, French and Eyelet Design. 
1 Baby’s Pillow, French and Eyelet Design. 
| Baby’s Cap, French and Eyelet Design. 
Design. 


| Baby’s Yoke, French and Eyelet 


| Jabot, French and Eyelet Design. 
1 Pincushion Top, French and Eyelet Design. ‘\y 
| Bow, French and Eyelet Design. 


Perforated Stamping Patterns 


| Motif, French and Eyelet. 
| Corner Spray, French and Eyelet. 
1 Wreath for Initial, French and Eyelet. 


| Napkin, French and Eyelet. 
Repeating Cross-Stitch Border. 


1 Oval, 12x 18 inches, French and Eyelet. 
4 Flower Sprays, French and Eyelet. 


1 Scallop Corner. 


2 Repeating Scallops. 


Transfer Sheet Designs 


18 x 24 Inches 


(da 

Hil 2 Towel Ends, Solid Embroidery. 

Chemise, French and Eyelet Embroidery. 
| Five-Inch Doily, French and Eyelet Embroidery. 

f 1 Spray for Belt, French and Eyelet Embroidery. 
\y 2 Sprays for Waist, French and Eyelet Embroidery. 

1 Child’s Dress Front, French and Eyelet Embroidery. 


| Neck Bow, Solid Embroidery. 


1 Pincushion, Rambler Rose and Punchwork. 


Offer Closes Oct. 12 


(Ak 
A The Priscilla Punchwork and Embroidery Outfit com- i : 
bed above, with Illustrated Booklet on 
Wy Punchwork, will be sent post-paid to any Companion NW 
NN subscriber who sends us one new solicited subscription \ 
nN between September 12th and October 12th. Price of by 
complete Outfit $1.25, post-paid. 
04 
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Only Nine Days 


In which to secure the Priscilla Punchwork 
N and Embroidery Outfit upon our special 
The Complete Outfit comprises all 
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Are Suited for Coal, Wood and Gas 


The ideal range is one that permits the use of these three fuels. 
In winter, when the kitchen must be kept warm and a constant hot- 
water supply is needed, the coal (or wood) range is best; a gas range 
is incapable of meeting these deunenile. There 
are, however, many uses for the gas range in 

















coal range at all seasons of the year is now 
generally conceded. 


In Crawford Coal Ranges wood can be 
burned equally well, and with Gas Ovens 
and Broilers attached, you have the choice 
of three kinds of fuel, used separately or 
two at once, neither interfering with the 
use of the other, thus providing double 
range service in emergencies. 


The Crawford Gas Ovens are better 
and safer than others. They have a pat- 
ented device to guard against explosions. 
The burners cannot be lighted unless the door 
is opened and there is no dangerous pilot light. 
There is also an Automatic Damper which 
opens with the oven door; you can’t “forget” it. 
An extra set of burners in the top of the end 
oven, for broiling, saves the cook much stooping. 





The Crawford Ranges are the only ranges 
that have the wonderful ‘‘ Single Damper”’ 
) (patented), the Ash 

Hod and Coal Hod 
in the base(patented), 
: and the Cup-Joint 
Oven Flues that heat all 
parts of the oven alike. No 
“cold corners”nor“scorching 
spots” in Crawford Ovens. 
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oe Coal 
and Gas Range 


Ask the Crawford Agent to show you 
and write us for circular. 


End Gas Oven 
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winter, and its value as an auxiliary to the — 























